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COUNTRY LIFE, October 10, 1941 









PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 





A BEAUTIFUL GOWN oF HEAVY MATT 
SILK CREPE made to measure, with 
fittings, for 8 gns.: as warm as wool and 
requires fewer coupons. Sketches and pat- 
terns sent. Ready-to-wear WOOLLEN FROCKS 
from 7 gus. SMART TOWN HATS from 2 gns, 
BERETS AND COUNTRY HATS 35 - LARGE 
SIZES a Speciality. Hats re-modelled to look 
quite new 1 gn. Anything sent on approval 

RKosE BREWSTER, 143, New Bond Strect, 
W.1 Mayfair S504. 


IR-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 
- Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 5 





Holborn 5353. 


YOLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY Headquarters 
completely destroyed, asks for gifts of desks, 
tables, ete. for temporary office. These would 
be thankfully acknowledged by CANON BATE, 
D.D., at C.M.S. House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
ind improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated rrochure No. C638 free on 
noe J. Bo Cark, LiTb., Contractors 
lettenhall, Staffs 


7 YESIGHT TRAINING. MODERN ORTHOPTL 

TREATMENT of weak sight, ete., without 
Naval Cadets, ete. successfully 
treated by Mr. C. BARTLETT Day, F.B.O.A., 
Ophthalmic Consultant (over 20 years in 
practice). Qualitied to prescribe and advise 
glasses when necessary. Consultations only 
by appointment.—140, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, or 23) Queen Victoria Street, Reading 


FLATS If vou want a Flat, Professional 
Chambers, or a Bed-sitting- Room for 
we i month, or year, see under 


day, a 
FLATS AND CHAMBERS, page 65s 


FoAM BATHS FOR RHEUMATISM, 
Poni WINIFRED EVANS, 45, Beauchamp 
Pla S.W.3. NEAR HARRGD’s. Kens. 8652 


F' Rs BOUGHT, REMODELLED 
MARLBOROUGH & MARLBOROUGH ri 


Baker Street, W.1 Welbeck 1752 


7URS—WONDERFUL NATURAL BLUE 
FOX COATEE New condition £15. 
DAVIs, | Regency House, N.W.1. EUS 5650. 


NVENTORLES AND VALUATIONS for 
Insurance, Probate and War Damage; 
DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED. JETLEY, 24. Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 3884. 


“~-NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are availabk 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
PHOMAS & SONs, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


LA VALLIERE, LTD., 125, Baker Street 
W.1, after being closed for four months 
owing to enemy action, now have I 
PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING rHE 
RE-OPENING OF THEIR SALONS. 


CAMERAS WANTED. 
Leica, Contax, Rolleitiex, ete. Highest 
England offered. WALLACI 


LTp., 127, New Bond Street, W.1 


ner RE 


prices in 
HEATON, 


NM INK COAT WANTED FOR CASH. 
+ Mk. LEWIS, & Haslemere Gardens 
Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 4131. 


ONOMARK holders have a confidential 
+ London address 5/- per annum.—Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 


M. ! MITCHELL gives Massage, Rays, 


Pine and Seaweed Baths. Hours, 
2-7.30 p.mn.—Amb. 3006. or Write Box 817. 





PEOPLE WHO ARE WORRIED by some 

personal problem should write to us for 
advice, No identities need be given. A note 
of enquiry to SCIENCE OF ASTROLOGY, 
Box 510, will obtain details of our system 
and the facilities we offer 


p*! ISONERS OF WAR number 60,000 

British, most of whom have been in 
captivity for a year or more. Please prove 
to these men that they are not (and never 
will be) forgotten, £5 will send regular 
parcels and cigarettes for a year.—MISss 
CHRISTINE KNOWLES, y Honorary 
Director LORD ABERDARE, Chairman, 
British Prisoners of War, Books and Games 
Fund, Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1 


PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3. lines) 


ECORDS (EXCLUSIVE) of Maggie Teyte 

singing French songs by Debussy, Berlioz. 
Dupare. “A String of Pearls ** says Compton 
Mackenzie. Four 12in. records in album 
£1 13s. 10d. post free from RIMINGTON VAN 
WYCK, 42, Cranbourn Street, W.C.2. 





EMOVALS, Packing and _— Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 

structed.—JOsEPH C. MOUNT & Co., Steven- 
age Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


BE rALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp. MALCOLM. Ross. 
Specialist, BM HYTE, 


Height London, 


W.C.1 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“BLATTIS™” UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE Sunsail used world = over. 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd. Sole makers—HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 19, 2/10, 5 - 





EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
“XY FOR IMPORTAN’ : Ww U-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


LACK-OUT NIGHTS MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING & PROFITABLE 
Under the 2ZIsT ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 
tailment. Write for free book : 
* WRITING FOR THE PRESS ** 
to Applications Dept 
LONDON SCHOOL OF Jot RNALISM 
57. GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 1. Mus 4574. 


D AVILES, LAING & DICK 
7, Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR NAVY 
Matric., School Certificate, Ist M.b., &e. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL now at 

Eywoob, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ART, DRESSMAKING AND 
SECRETARIAL WORK PREPARATION FOR UNI- 
VERSITIES. Ine. terms for daughters of par- 
ents on active service: a few bursaries for par- 
ticularly promising children. Tel. KINGTON &. 


M: KE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 
+ rAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. ROSA BARRIE (Université de Beaute, 
Paris: affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey 


N ARLBOROUGH GATE 
4 SECRETARIAL COLLEGE AND 

INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 

FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
73 ha W. Holland, Ob -E., M.A., M.Se., 
LL. Comprehensive training offered for 
Kinin ‘ainda secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not requiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter 

THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 

W.2. "PHONE : PAD. 3320. 










HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 

short cut to successful story writing 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE EASTBOURNE S‘HOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
EASTBOURNE. 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Day and resident pupils. Certificates granted. 
PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL Isteclass Diplomee, 
EDINBURGH TRAINING SCHOOL, 


HE TRIANGLE  Secretariai College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-x, 
Kesidential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (min. 





3 lines) 
WANTED 


CCORDIONS, Drums, Saxophones, Trum 

pets, Clarinets, Trombones,String Basse 
ete., WANTED TO MEET COMMITMENTS 
FOR THE FORCES CASH WAITING. 
Write, phone or call FRANCIS DAY & HUNTER, 
Charing Cross, Road. Tem. Bar 9351. 





DDERsS, CALCULATORS, TYPE- 
WRITERS and SAFES, ete., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLOR’S, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 


CLOTHING. MISSES MANN AND 
ASHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 13860. 
FERN House, Norbiton, Surrey. 


FIREARMS, old; Rapiers, Cannon, Coach 
Horns, Models. Native Curios bought.— 
PEAR iL Cross, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
W.C. 


URNITURE wanted, large or small quan- 
tities, unlimited cash.— STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 


Go. D, SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, silver, 

Sheffield plate, china, glass, ete. 


I OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 
chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER Vacs, 33, Baker Street, 
London. Welbeck 9825. 


OTOR MOWER (36 inches) by Dennis 
- Bros. Guildford, wanted. Particulars to 
HILL, Hill's Folly, Bycullah Rd , Enfield. 


Ppriy ATE COLLECTOR wishes purchase 

privately owned original water colours, 
excellent condition by  masters—Turner, 
Cotman, de Wint, Fielding, Cox, ete. 
Write, Box &15. 


SILVER. Before you sell your surplus 
SILVER 


consult 

THOMAS LUMLEY, 

3, BURY STREET, ST. 
LONDON, 38.W.1. 

Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 

plate, partic ularly fine antique — pieces. 

Much massive Victorian silver is going to 

America at the moment, PRODUCING VALU- 

ABLE DOLLAR EXCHANGE, and many people 

in this country are realising the absurdity of 

keeping such things locked away in banks 

and cellars. 


LTD., 
JAMES’S, 





URVEYING INSTRUMENTS. Theodo- 
lites and Levels wanted. Good prices for 
sound instruments.—M.D.S. LTp., 41, St. 
James’s Gardens, W.11. 
YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. DEA, 9, hingsgate 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 25383. 


MOTOR CARS 

CAks WHERE TO BUY AND WHERE 
TO SELL.—BROOKLANDS Motors, LTD., 

103, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and, BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





POULTRY 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL asa 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’’ 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7lb. 7/6, 
l4lb. 14/-, 28lb. 24/-. All carriage paid.—OV- 
OX By-PRobUCTs, (Dept. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


ULLETS, grand lot, 2 and 5 months old. 

Satisfaction assured. — FERNLANDS 

Nog L a : Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 
Tel. 





ULLETS. R.L.R. 5/6 month-old Heavy 

laying strain, 28/- each. YEARLING 
PULLETS, laying, 25/- each, on point of 
lay, 22/6 each. 2/3 month-old pullets, 12/6 
each. Fine Heavy Geese, 35/- each. 
Immediate delivery. Carriage paid. Cash 
with order.—LAWRENCE, Ivy House Farm, 
Tarvin, Chester. 





_FOR SALE 


BY ANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.: 
2 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 303. each, 
eee free.— DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 








CARAVAN (TRAILER) ECCLES and one 
other for sale-—ROBERTSON, South Hill 
Avenue, South Harrow, Middlesex. Byron2005, 


URNITURE (OLD). Gentleman has large 

quantity for SALE, cheap.—Apply, Mr. 
SELKIRK, Oakley Green House, near Windsor, 
Any time but Sunday. 


OAT, GOOD MILKING NANNY, due 
to kid this November, £11, carriage 
paid.—Mrks. DANECOURT, Hartley, Dartford. 


TAMPS ! EARLY BRITISH 

COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. get —— Mint 
and superb used moderns.—* K,”’ 6, Westhill 
Road, London, S.W.12. 


WEEDS, lovely, soft and lasting, 14/- per 
yard, 56in. wide. Write for patterns. 
DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, 

Rox. 


WEEDS.—Have your favourite suit copied 

in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. Prices 
from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ or 
Men’s patterns sent post free-—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


MOTOR CARS 


28.58 b.p. Sports 
Comparable to 
Licensed, 

Lodge, 


AILTON ST R. AIGHT &, 
Saloon, £222 Black. 
new. 901m.p.h. Economical petrol. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Gresham 
Norman Road, Hove. 









HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ONDON. Ebury Street. 
with attendance. Continental cooking. 
One minute from Victoria Station.—Apply, 
40, Buckingham Palace Rd.S8.W.1. VIC. 5943. 


Furnished rooms, 


HE OLD GEORGE GUEST HOUSE, 
STONY STRATFORD, BUCKS, is 
recommended if you want a rest on holiday. 
From 3', gns.; good cuisine. *Phone 21381 
TOkQuay CHELSTON TOWER 
HOTEL. A mansion in 245 acres over- 
looking sea. Modern conveniences. Billiards. 


A comfortable home. 4 to 5 gns. ’Phone 
652631. 
ILTSHIRE. Comfortable quarters 


offered by retired army officer, sports- 
man, naturalist, to middle-aged man (or 
couple) of similar taste. Old-world house, full 
service, good catering; rough shooting. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged.— Box 809. 


INCHESTER, ROYAL HOTEL 
In old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for ““C.L. Illustrated Tariff,’ Tel. 31. 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


Advertisements under this heading will be 
found on the CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES feature 
on page 658, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ECRETARY, experienced and competent, 
requires resident post where initiative, 
personality and integrity appreciated.— Box 


sls. 


"ATE CARPENTER, good tradesman, 
pable, reliable. wants post. Married, not 
eligible military service. Good references. 
Box 767. 








GARDENING | 


Lanpse APE GARDENING. ROCK and 

ALPINE PLANTS a speciality. Gardens 
designed and constructed. Winner of the 
famous SHERWOOD CUP at Chelsea Show. 
GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Chislehurst, Kent. Telephone Chislehurst 132. 


SEL EDS AND BULBS 
Flowers and vegetable seeds 
for present sowing. 
Specialists in sweet peas 
and gladioli. 
W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 
Cambridgeshire. 


Seedsmen, Histon, 
Telephone Histon 270, 
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Telephone : 
Mayfair 377! (10 lines) 


The Modern Residence, 
erected in 1923 in the 
Tudor style, is built 
of old materials which 


are mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. It is 
approached by a drive 


with a lodge at entrance 
and the 
accommodation is all on 


well - arranged 


two floors. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 10 bed and dressing 

rooms, each with basin, 
3 bathrooms. 


Further particulars of the Sole London Agents : 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 


BY DIRECTION OF CAPT. G. P. DEWHURST, J.P. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 





Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


heating. Elec- 
Telephone. 


Central 
tricity. 


Company’s water. Modern 

drainage. Stabling with 

flat over. Garage for 
4 cars. 


The Gardens and 

Grounds are well laid 

out and include hard 

tennis court, swimming 

pool, croquet lawn, pas- 
ture land. 


Home Farm of 180 acres 


let on a yearly tenancy at 
£300 per annum. 


(27,665.) 


6 miles North of the City of Worcester, with long frontages to the Stourport and Droitwich Roads, and partly bounded by the River 


6 miles from Droitwich. 
AND WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL 


Severn. 


THE IMPORTANT HOLDINGS 


HOLT AND NAUNTON FARMS, WORCESTER 


Famous for Market Gardening, Corn and Fruit 


With superior Farm Residence, ample and substantial buildings, 11 cottages, thriving plum orchards, and level, easily worked lard, 


and in first-class condition. 


About 400 ACRES. POSSESSION OF ABOUT 270 ACRES. 


HILLHAMPTON FARM, GREAT WITLEY, About 211 ACRES, 


a high-class Dairy Farm with an excellent house and model buildings, 


MONKS WOOD, GRIMLEY, NEAR HOLT, About 152 ACRES, 


TO BE OFFERED 


Auctioneers : 


FOR SALE BY 
WORCESTER, 


AUCTION IN BLOCKS OR 11 
ON WEDNESDAY, 29th 


LOTS AT 
OCTOBER, AT 2.30 


THE 
P.M. 


AUCTION 


Solicitors : 
KNIGHT, 


Messrs. SLAUGHTER & May, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


Messrs. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


MART, PIERPONT 


(unless previously sold) 


STREET, 


W.1, and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE & HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


With magnificent views of the Wye Valley. Occupying a fine position about 200ft. above sea-level. 





A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 112 ACRES 


The Residence, built of 
local red sandstone with 
tiled roof, has _ recently 
been modernised, and is 
approached by a drive. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.’s elec- 
tricity. Ample private water. 
Modern drainage. Buildings. 
Garages. 2 cottages. 
Beautifully Timbered 
Pleasure Grounds. 


With lawns, flower, fruit and 
vegetable gardens which are 
very fertile. 





The land is principally rich pasture, with some first-class arable, a large productive orchard in full bearing, and good oak woodlands. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,459.) 














. 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent | | 3377 LAND AGENTS 


NICHOLAS 


(0293 (Established 1882) 
-AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“Nicholas, Reading.” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


BETWEEN BRACKNELL AND ASCOT 
BERKS 


Quiet position in the unspoilt village of Winkfield. South aspect. Good views. 


FOR SALE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


APPROACHED BY A LONG CARRIAGE DRIVE 


GOOD HALL, 2 Bat 1 Sade ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BAT pees, SEPARATE 
. EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICE 


MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. TELEPHONE. 
FITTED BASINS (H/C) IN 3 BEDROOMS 
GARAGE. GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 
4 ACRES 
INCLUDING LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, PADDOCK AND YOUNG ORCHARD 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 


Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 


NORTH MIDLANDS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL UNTOUCHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
HOUSE 


Rich in original panel- 
ling and with fine old 
oak staircase. 


Entrance hall and 3 
reception rooms; about 


. -. i ti oe a dozen bedrooms. 
He uu pits ‘ 
iutttite uit. — mt a INEXPENSIVE 
, GARDENS. 
nuit pe 


Fine set of farmbuild- 


a ings ace xdate 
Ml. TH nearly 100. head. of 


stock. 


Cottages together with 





234 ACRES 
of rich, well-watered pasture intersected and bounded by a river. 
FOR SALE. 
OWNER WOULD STAY ON AS TENANT IF DESIRED 
Messrs. NicHoLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


BY DIRECTION OF LADY HOYLE 
TO WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


BANNEY ROYD, EDGERTON, near HUDDERSFIELD 


FOR SALE, THIS 
MAGNIFICENT 
RESIDENCE 


THE LAST WORD IN 
MODERN LUXURY 
AND COMFORT 


IN A BEAUTIFUL 
HIGH SECLUDED 
POSITION WITH 
FAR-REACHING 

VIEWS. 





6 principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, a supe — suite of ente rtaining 
apartments and perfect offices, including a model kitchen with ** Esse’’ cooker. 
GARAGES, STABLING, GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND LOVELY GARDENS. 
Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 

London, W.1. 


CROOKHAM COMMON, NEWBURY 


Lovely position on the Common, facing South, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR WOULD BE SOLD 


A PICTURESQUE OLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 


HALL, GENT’S CLOAKROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS (5 BEDS), 
BATHROOM ‘ 


GAS TELEPHONE 
WELL-STOCKED GARDEN AND GRASSLAND, IN ALL 
13 ACRES 


RENT FURNISHED 8 GUINEAS PER WEEK, INCLUDING 
GARDENER’S WAGES 


PRICE £4,000 


Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 
Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 











oe tie WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


s50ft. above sea level commanding magnificent Views. 





AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Modern conveniences. 
Garage for 2 cars. Cottage. The Pleasure Grounds are well timbered, including tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 9} ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
OR MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LONG LIEASE 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


BUCKS 


Station 1 mile. Within easy reach of the river. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
14-15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage with flat over. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, IN ALL 4 ACRES. 
LOW PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
Agents : WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





WILTS—DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 


Erectric Light. Centrol heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
AREA EXTENDS TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


4 MILES FROM GUILDFORD 
A MODERN HOUSE 
PRACTICALLY ADJOINING THE GOLF LINKS 


11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. Main services. Central 
heating. Garage for 3 or 4 cars. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS WELL KEPT WITH A PADDOCK 
ABOUT 6} ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRICE £8,500 


LONDON 20 MILES 
300ft. above sea level. 
A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE 
OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL POSITION 

11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiard rooms. Modern conveniences, 

Central heating. Garage for 4 cars, with actommodation for chauffeur. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, SUMMER HOUSE. 

WOODLAND, ETC. 
IN ALL OVER 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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- KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


tein 377 THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Cuttesien, Weetn, Sanden. 


Mayfair 3771 “(10 lines lines). 





ABERDEENSHIRE 


— 1, MILES FROM BALLATER STATION 
MORVEN ESTATE OF 9,900 ACRES 


GOOD GROUSE MOOR, 7 ARABLE FARMS, 3 GRAZINGS, and Salmon 
Fishing along one side of the River Dee. 4 miles of Fishing in the River Gairn. 


THE MANSION HOUSE is beautifully situated. about 800ft. above sea level, 
overlooking the River Dee and contains 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and 7 
servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light and own water supply. 
WELL-WOODED POLICIES, large kitchen garden, rock garden, curling rink or 
tennis court, 2 squash courts, studio, garages, gardener’s house, gamekeepers’ 
houses and various cottages apart from the homesteads. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


For other details apply to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1, or Messrs. J. & H. PATTULLO & DONALD, 1, Bank Street, Dundee. 


UNDER 20 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


HERTS, BUCKS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS 
Occupying one of the best positions in a favourite locality. 
THE MODERN RESIDENCE 
HAS EXCELLENT VIEWS 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. AIR-RAID SHELTER 
with 4 beds. Garage for large car. 
THE GARDEN includes tennis court, summer house, orchard, kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(38,839.) 


OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD SUFFOLK VILLAGE 


STOWMARKET 7 MILES, BURY ST. EDMUNDS 12 MILES 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


in excellent order, standing in finely timbered parkland, well back from the road 

and approached by a carriage drive. It contains lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 

8 bed and dressing rooms (7 with basins), games room, 4 bathrooms. Central heat- 

ing. Main electricity. Good water supply. Modern septic tank drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. 3 Cottages. 


ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS with fine timber and many rare 
shrubs and trees, tennis lawns, shrubberies, double walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, large pond in park. Timbered cricket ground. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Vacant possession 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
And Messrs. ARTHUR RUTTER, SONS & CO., Bury St. Edmunds. (19,934.) 























(1) 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344)  £.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 





NORTH DEVON OXFORDSHIRE AND HAMPSHIRE 
In a delightful position on the coast. EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL 
L Te E ORDERS 
PICTURESQUE HOUSE GLOUCESTERSHIR BOR PROPERTY 
With 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. MODERN STONE-BUILT HOUSE QUEEN ANNE STYLE BUT MODERN 


5 bathrooms. 


Modern conveniences. high up with extensive views. 4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 
PRIVATE BEACH WITH BATHING’ POOL. IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, AND SUITABLE, IF 
Garages. Stabling. DESIRED, FOR THE EVACUATION OF BUSINESS 
arge garage. + cottages. 

ABOUT 80 ACRES Large garage co 

FOR SALE 150 ACRES (mostly let). 
Recommended by the Agents, e--> eager 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W1. (13,393. 

Street, W.1. (13,178.) 


NORTH WALES 


(On the Cheshire Borders). 


OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION 


Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 


WELL-FITTED HOME 





STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE Hall, 3 aes Ag bath rooms. in picturesque vt honece pays 3 reception rooms, 
‘ . = 5 edrooms, bath room. 
Compania nani mane’ an aetna pen FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
buildings. 4 cottages. 50 ACRES. ALL PASTURE 8 ACRES. £3,750 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD (Would Sell with only 3 Acres) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,081.) Street, W.1. (11,425.) Street, W.1. (13,185.) 








Iso at 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I M A Pl Cc & C i A Telephone : 
‘ 5, GRAFTON STREET, Regent 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) O., TD. MAYFAIR, W.I. —. 


FIRE INSURANCE SURREY 


Only 14 miles from Town in a pretty woodland setting adjoining a golf course with gate 
giving access thereto. 


HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSEHOLDERS 
HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 


OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT STEP IS TO HAVE 


A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, PANEL OAK DOORS, ete. 
PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE “ne tide Gee an Ga 
VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE PRETTILY WOODED WITH VARIETY OF TREES AND SHRUBS, LARGE 
UNDERTAKEN BY MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 1. LAWN, FLAGGED TERRACES, ET( 
AND 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.1. ‘PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION OR PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 





WRITE AS ABOVE. Full detaila of MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 





Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





- ‘ . 
ka 3 - 
Se 
Ps Ss 


LOUNGE HALL, 
15ft. Yin. x Ldft., 


DRAWING 


STABLING., 


AGA COOKER ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





FOR SALE 
GEORGIAN TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


ROOM 2aft. Sin 
LIBRARY Isft. 9in. x Isft., 
GARAGE. 


17ft. 10in., DINING 
10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
COTTAGE 


CENTRAL 
GRAVITATION. 

GOOD GROUNDS, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO 
ABOUT 22 ACRES. PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
QUIET POSITION AWAY FROM AERODROME. 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. 
(Ref. Ww. 21,906.) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE OF ITS SIZE AND CHARACTER TO BE FOUND WITHIN 


20 MILES OF TOWN, SURREY 


ati 


Ns i. hohe i _ Wh, 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED, EVERY COMFORT. 


ALL SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


LOVELY AND EXTENSIVE VIEWS, 
HALL, SPACIOUS DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM, CLOAKROOM. 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. SITTING ROOM, 7/3 BEDROOMS, 4 BATH- 
ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 2 GARAGES. 

FASCINATING GARDENS, SWIMMING POOL, HARD TENNIS 

PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, IN ALL ABOUT 

10 ACRES 

Most strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(REG, 8222.) 


COURT, 


(Ref. 8. 43,805.) 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


Sheltered position 950ft. above sea level with an extensive view. 


ROOM 


HEATING. WATER BY 


(Tel. : REG, 8222.) 








DORKING 


FOR SALE. 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Standing high, facing due South. 
Lounge 22ft. x 14ft., dining room 22ft. x 13ft., 
heating throughout. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
MATURED GARDEN. 
TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER GARDEN, AND 
STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


VACANT !POSSESSION 


S.W.l, 





Delightful and sunny position with a glorious view. 


A CHARMING MODERN 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


GARAGE. 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


(Ref. 8. 47,882.) 


WEST SURREY 


Adjoining well-known Surrey Golf Course with diversified 


MID-ESSEX 


3 miles from an important market town. 


views over undulating country. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD A LUXURIOUSLY 


APPOINTED GENUINE TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 


sun room, 
Central 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Approached by drive; lounge, 3 reception, 6 principal and 
> 


4 bathrooms and modern offices. 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING. GAR 


FULLY 
IN FIRST CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT ) 


FINELY TIMBERED PARKLANDS, WOODLANDS, etc. 


3S. 


6 COTTAGE 


Co.’s water, main drainage, own electric light. 


AGES. STABLING. 


2 cottages, garage, stabling. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, GROUNDS, ORCHARDS, 
2 PADDOCKS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10} ACRES 


IN ALL 170 ACRES 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, 


LT D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) (Ref. 8.33,374.) 


CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD, MIGHT BE LET 
HAMPTON & SONS, Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1 (REG. 8222.) (M. 6746.) 


URGENT SALE DESIRED 












































PRICE DRASTICALLY REDUCED 
SURREY, NEAR GUILDFORD 


Tn a glorious position with fascinating views. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A CHOICE MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE 
LONG DRIVE APPROACH. 
HALL, LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, 2. BATHROOMS, 
CLOAKROOM, USUAL OFFICES. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT, CO."8S WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE WELL-WOODED TERRACED GROUNDS, ORCHARD, 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC., IN ALL 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FURTHER 62 ACRES HELD ON LEASE 
EARLY POSSESSION [ARRANGED 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.1. (Tel. : REG, 8222.) 
(Ref. 8. 50,929.) 























BRANCH OFFICE: 





HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 











Tel.: WIM. 0081. 
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oe OSBORN & MERCER = suns om 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 

























Prone a SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 
ABOUT 20 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TOWN In an excellent social and sporting district, near a small country town and 
A FINE OLD HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS ACCOMMODATION AND about 300 ft. above sea level. 
SPLENDID SET OF OUTBUILDINGS. A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 8 bed- ’ 
IDEAL FOR EVACUATION OF BUSINESS PREMISES, ETC. | rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light, Coy.’s water 


Completely up to date. First-class order. and gas. Main drainage. 

R ‘ Central heating. 

' Garage and excellent huildinas. 

Well-timbered grounds, 
including partly walled kit- 
chen garden, tennis and 

other lawns, etc., in all 
ABOUT 13%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents : 
OSBORN & MERCER. 
(M.2239.) 





WEST SUSSEX 
In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding lovely views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL ag ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN 
PERIOD HOUSE , 
seated amidst parklike 








surroundings 
Hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 3 reception, billiards room, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
| All main services. Central heating. Electric Light, Main Water, 


Central Heating. 
3 cottages, stabling, delightful 
gardens and grounds with 


Modern cottage, garages, stabling, cow stalls. Air raid shelters and | 
numerous useful buildings. 








} : . : 
| Beautiful pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen garden, walled and other fruit, an area | lake, open-air swimming 
of pasture, etc., the whole enclosed within a belt of woodland, ensuring complete | bath, walled kitchen garden, 
privacy. woodland, parklands and rich 
water meadows bounded by 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. a river, in all about 
120 ACRES Pee te ote ‘ Nepal 4 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,273.) | For sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,100.) 




















_ BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY TRESIDDER & Co.,77, South Audley Street, W.1 
84, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Telephone: KEN 0655 Phone: Grosvenor 2861. Grams: : “Cornishmen, London.” 
ERE is a real Snip!! 30 miles South, | VERY SPECIAL OFFER ACHTSMAN IDEAL ae 7 
picked site 400ft. up, absolutely alone. BUCKS. _ Fascinating genuine Tudor. Y MOUTH HARBOUR oootonaing £175 ° DU ee ee m, oo 
irrounded by large estates. Yet most Full of oak and in perfect order. Carricks Roads. UNIQUE SMALL RESI- oaks. Close to bus route, secluded position . 
cessible. Charming RESIDENCE in Lounge hall, open fireplace. Very pretty DENCE. 2 reception, sun room, 2 bath- MODERNISED SMALL FARMHOUSE. 
rfect order. 3 reception, 7 bed (fitted dining room and charming lounge. Very rooms, 5 bedrooms. Main electric ity. 3 reception, bathroom, 5/6 bedeoows. 
isins), 2 baths. Main water. Electric. | large and lofty. 4 bedrooms. Old tithe Garages. Boathouse. Quay. Lovely | Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
‘ntral heating. Aga. Garage. Nice | barn. Garage. Main electric ity, 7. te. sub-tropical gardens. Orchard and wood- Telephone. Garage for 2. Delightful 
dens, orchard, paddock. About 10 | Gardens and_ grass coches. ” ONLY land intersected by stream. 4 ACRES. gardens, large pond, well stocked kitchen 
CFS. oy op Be gegrercs £3,000." 8.15.17 POSSESSION. TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley garden and orchard.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 
FREEHOLD °o 5250. F. 15,137. | eee 15,175, Street, W.1. (17,320.) | 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (20,852.) 
2 ENUINE SUSSEX BARGAIN. SHOULD BE SEEN AT ONCE. Near Haywards £5 25 72 ACRES. GODALMING AND HASLEMER E ‘between). Beautiful 
“J Heath. Lovely position. Magnificent views. Attractive modern residence built position, lovely extensive views. EXCELLENT MODERN CHARACTER 
gardless of cost in the bungalow style. Main electric. Co.’s water. Central heating. HOUSE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms (some fitted basins). 
lodel farmery. Cottage. Well timbered gardens, woodland, lake and pastureland. Electric light. Central heating. Main water. Garages. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen 
» aeres. (Land let at £86 perannum). Vacant possession of residence, gardens and garden, pasture land and beautiful woodlands with stream and ponds. Early inspection 
vood and lake, ete. FIRST OFFER AROUND £4,750 TAKEN. F. 15,200, recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,872.) 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE I QO |: I S & W A RN } R Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3056 


AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. 'S tines 
41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “ 





By Direction of the Trustees of the late Earl Sondes. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE 


LEES COURT AND NASH COURT ESTATES 


IN THE COUNTY OF KENT 
EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF OVER 3,300 ACRES 


including 


FORESTERS LODGE FARM, DUNKIRK, with superior farmhouse; ample | NEWHOUSE FARM, SHOTTENDEN, having well built farmhouse; buildings, 
buildings; 2 cottages. MAIN WATER. Arable and pasture land extending to | MAIN WATER and ELECTRIC LIGHT. Arable, pasture and woodland in all 
about 210 ACRES. about 28 ACRES. _ 

HARES FARM, SHOTTENDEN.—A Dairy and Stock Farm with picturesque | BASiidings cottage, MAIN WATER, Arable, pasture and woodland extending. to 
farmhouse; numerous buildings. Cottage. Well water. Arable and pasture land | about 188 ACRES. ‘pices ° y , ; , 











extending to about 61 ACRES. 





MONKERY FARM, STALISFIELD, with brick and tiled farmhouse; ample 


buildings. MAIN WATER. Arable, pasture and woodland, in all about 340 
pga ne Patt: ron pre ee Extensive ow and mixed farm —_ ACRES (Part in hand). 
eriod farmhouse, oast house, good buildings. 3 cottages. Main water. Pasture an 
enukie with a little woodland, ae about 363 ACRES , " ‘ | EEL FARM, STALISFIELD. An excellent arable farm with farmhouse, fine 
outbuildings, cottage. MAIN WATER. In all about 198 ACRES (Part in hi: and), 





BARBARY FARM, NORTON, having old period farmhouse; range of buildings; ONG GREEN FARM, THROWLEY. Compact mixed farm with old world 


pair modern cottages. Arable land extending to about 76 ACRES. farmhouse, conveniently situated buildings: pair cottages; well water. Arable, 
. pasture and woodland extending to some 259 ACRES. 














CADmMANS FARM, THROWLEY. A compact holding with Sree ample 


SOUTH FORSTAL FARM, THROWLEY, a useful arable farm with farmhouse. 
ES. buildings. MAIN W ATER. Pasture and arable land about 92 A 


MAIN WATER. Ample buildings, Tn all about 61 ACR 


| 
BELLS FORSTAL FARM, THROWLEY, an excellent dairy and stock farm 
with superior farmhouse, good buildings. 4 cottages. Well water. In all about 








Be umer FARM, MOLASH. An excellent mixed farm with period farmhouse, 
on buildings. MAIN WATER. Pasture and arable land of about 157 

















315 ACRES. Ss. 
Corian, AY SERA, oa ely ral i es eee | W'Teerne coUNT ran LA Aun 
‘ 2 es. able ant pasture land extending to a out Arable and pasture land extending to about 158 ACRES. 
CHURCH FARM, MOLASH, with attractive black and white farmhouse, buildings, | CHINEHILL FARM, MOLASH, a compact holding of arable and pasture land 
and pasture land extending to about 53 ACR | with long main road frontage. In all about 48 ACRES. 


A NUMBER OF SMALLHOLDINGS. WELL MATURED WOODLAND IN CONVENIENT PARCELS. 


IMPORTANT MAIN ROAD GARAGE WITH COTTAGE. MANY POTENTIAL BUILDING SITES. NUMEROUS COTTAGES AND SMALL HOUSES INCLUDING SOME 
IN IMPORTANT POSITIONS IN THE TOWN OF FAVERSHAM. THE GREATER PORTION LET TO GOOD TENANTS AND PRODUCING A RENT ROLL OF 
OVER £3,000 P.A. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION (IN LOTS) BY 


; Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER 


ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, 1941, at THE SHIP HOTEL, FAVERSHAM, commencing at 11 a.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. FARRER & CO., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2,; or of the Auctioneers at their Offices, 
41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, Wil (Telephone : Grosvenor 3056). 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


40 MILES LONDON 


In an ideal spot, Undulating country. Lovely views. 1' 5 miles station. 9 miles main line. 
Near bus. 





CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Full of old oak, ete., but completely modernised with MAIN WATER AND ELEC- 
rRICITY AND CENTRAL HEATING. 5 bed, bath, 3 ree. rooms. Garage. GARDEN 


AND KITCHEN GARDEN. £2,750 OR RENT £200 PER ANNUM. 
POSSESSION MARCH NEXT. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A. 5038.) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


\ 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
600 ACRES 
FULLY MODERNISED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
14 bed (12 with h. and ¢.), 3 bath, fine large rec. rooms. Central heating. Electric light. 
Ample water. 

2 lodges. 2 cottages. Good farm house and buildings. 
7 ACRES GARDENS, 300 ACRES ARABLE, 240 PASTURE, 50 WOODs. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH LESS LAND 


PART, INCLUDING THE RESIDENCE, IS LET, BUT POSSESSION WILL 
PROBABLY BE OBTAINABLE, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (C. 7247.) 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


TWO CONTRASTING EXAMPLES OF PERIOD ARCHITECTURE 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


BOTH SITUATED IN QUIET BERKSHIRE. CONVENIENT FOR READING, NEWBURY, AND BASINGSTOKE 


ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE SKILFULLY RESTORED 


MELLOWED RED- 
BRICK, ENLARGED 
AND MODERNISED 


Lounge hall, 3) recep- 
> 


tion, 7 bedrooms, 2 
baths. Oak panelling, 
beams and open. fire- 
places. Main electricity, 
water and gas.  Con- 
verted barn. Garage, 
stabling. 2 cottages. 
Pleasure grounds and 
grassland, in all about 





Beige Jen SON 
: are: = Tie G 
TO LET FURNISHED WITH OR WITHOUT OPTION TO PURCHASE 


FREEHOLD (at any time) 
Full details from RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


; 4 ACRES 


(12,746.) 


EARLY GEORGIAN RED-BRICK (1780) 


LUXURIOUSLY 
FITTED. AMERICAN 
COMFORT 


Long hall, 2 reception, 
& bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
H. and ¢. water every- 
where. Main electricity 
and water. Garages. 
Stabling. Lovely gar- 
dens of 3 ACRES. 
Shady trees. Parklike 
grassland just under 


20 ACRES 





TO LET FURNISHED WITH OR WITHOUT OPTION TO PURCHASE 
FREEHOLD (after the war) 
Just available, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,754.) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ae Pla fl 
DORSET. ADJOINING A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE 
In an ideal situation 7 miles from Bournemouth 
STANDING IN EXQUISITE GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH 
MINIATURE LAKE 


NATURAL 


Panelled lounge hall. 
Suite of 4 reception 
rooms. 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 5 secondary and 
maids’ bedrooms. 
Housekeeper’s bed- 
room, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Elee- 
trie light. Main water. 
Main drainage. 
Stabling. 2 garages. 
Cottage and chauffeur’s 
rooms, 
THE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS WILL 
APPEAL TOGARDEN 
LOVERS. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 13!, ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel. : Regent 2481. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


INCORPORATING EVERY DESIRABLE FEATURE OF MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


3 reception (one 30ft. x 20ft.), sun parlour, 5 bedrooms with fitted basins (h. and ce.) 


3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company's electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Agents: F. L. 





Telephone : REGENT 2481 
SURREY. NEAR OXSHOTT HEATH 


18 miles South-West of London, 
SMALL BUT SPACIOUS RESIDENCE IN 
FARMHOUSE STYLE 


CHARMING 





Large lounge, 2 other 

reception rooms, 6 bed- 

rooms with wash basins, 
3 bathrooms. 


Parquet floors. 7 or — hoe " lee 
Central heating and all i. : 
main services. t | 
pee bl 
Garage with cottage i &. 
. ee 
attached (4 rooms and . 
bathroom). 
Very pretty gardens 
with hard tennis court. 


ores ~~wenmre= 


2 ACRES. 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


£5,000 


SURREY 


Between Esher and Oxshott. 
CHARMING OLD FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT, 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff sitting room. Central heating. Basins in 
bedrooms. All main services. Double garage. 

ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH PRIVATE GATEWAY TO COMMON, 
14%, ACRES FREEHOLD £5,950 


A property of exceptional merit, strongly recommended 


MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Agents: F. L. 
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Telephones: 
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. DORSETSHIRE 


Pa 
> 
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i. 





A DIGNIFIED ELIZABETHAN- 
RESIDENCE 


of architectural merit, and with historical 
and literary associations made famous by 
Thomas Hardy. 


Delightful Gardens and 






Grounds, Squash Racquet 


Court 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, TROUT FISHING 
12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


3 BATHROOMS. 


FOR A MILE, IN A STREAM ON THE 
PROPERTY 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. HOME FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 
GARAGE AND AMPLE STABLING LET AT £330 PER ANNUM. 
ACCOMMODATION. 


ab 





COTTAGE FOR CHAUFFEUR. 6 COTTAGES. 


(, eed 


FOR SALE WITH A TOTAL AREA OF 334 ACRES 


Or the Mansion would be Sold with 30 Acres 
Further particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Telephone: Grosvenor 3131.) —_(11,939.) 


SOUTH-WEST SURREY, LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES 


A LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


RESIDENCE 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
LAWN TENNIS COURT. 


PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In first-class order and approached from a quiet 


ane 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland 


merging into heathland and several 





MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. paddocks. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 
An illustrated brochure can be had from the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 3131.) (16,432.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 
A few miles south-west of Malmesbury. 
IVY AND CREEPER-CLAD FARMERY FOR ABOUT 30 CATTLE. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


5 ACRES 


300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 


Lodge and drive. 4 reception rooms. 
Domestic offices. 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. 


Lawns, 2 walled gardens, 3 cottages 


ALSO 130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose 
boxes for 25 horses. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





1 mile from Fishing in the River Avon. GOLF, HUNTING AND POLO. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 (10,837.) 


SCOTLAND 


EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 
MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN SPENT ON MODERNISING THE HOUSE, PART OF WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1480. 








4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS, 4 BATHROOMS. AGA COOKER. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. SOME FURNISHINGS COULD BE BOUGHT AT VALUATION. GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 4 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE AND NEWLY 
STOCKED GARDEN. 


9 FARMS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
SMALL GROUSE MOOR AND GOOD ROUGH SHOOT. 3 MILES FROM FAMOUS SALMON RIVER. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2,000 ACRES 


(Approximate income £650 p.a.). 
THE AGRICULTURAL PORTION OF THE ESTATE WOULD BE SOLD APART FROM THE HOUSE AND 200 ACRES. 





Particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


LOVELY PART OF HANTS 


In beautiful country between Basingstoke and Winchester. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
modernised regardless of expense yet retaining all its 


completely 


11 bedrooms 


period character. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
Main services. 


(most with basins), 4 luxurious bathrooms. 

Central heating. ‘“‘Esse"’ cooker. Stabling. Garage. 2 

cottages. LOVELY OLD WORLD GARDENS AND 
MINIATURE PARK. 


FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 


Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. | 


BARGAIN AT 43,500 


FAVOURITE PART OF HAMPSHIRE, NEAR 
BASINGSTOKE 
Outskirts of a village, few minutes from main line station. 
(1 hour London). 
A PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE with 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms (4 with basins), dressing room, 
bathroom. All main services. Radiators, etc. 2 garages. 
DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 


FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES 


Agents: Winson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


BUCKS. 25 MILES LONDON 


Lovely unspoiled country, 600ft. up on the Chilterns. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE RICH IN 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. MODERNISED 
AND FITTED WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE, 4 
reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. Garage. 
Charming gardens with small swimming pool. Rich 
meadowland, etc 
ABOUT 25 ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


ONLY £4,000 WITH 8 ACRES| 


Hampshire, in the lovely Meon Valley. 





ADAPTED FROM A XVIITH CENTURY BARN 
TO A CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
RICH IN OLD OAK BEAMS, ETC. 5 bedrooms (2 with 
basins), bathroom, 2 reception. Main electricity and water. 
Stabling. Garage. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, 
MEADOWLAND, ETC. 

A PROPERTY OF SINGULAR CHARM 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 











44, ST. JAMES’S 

PLACE, S.W.1. 
WEST SUSSEX 

18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


OWN LANDS OF 
ACRES 


SURROUNDED BY OVER 150 


Southern aspect, views of Downs, bus service passes. 


Everything in first-rate order; hall and 3 sitting-rooms, 
10 bedrooms; (lavatory bathrooms; man 
electricity; company’s water; central heating; stabling 
and yard; FARMHOUSE AND 4 OTHER COTTAGES; 
SPLENDID FARM BUILDINGS; HARD TENNIS 
COURT; 2 LAKES; CHILDREN’S PLAYROOM IN 
GROUNDS (BEAUTIFULLY FITTED). 


basins), 5 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPOSITIONS OF ITS 
TYPE AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 


Owner's Sole Agents: 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James's Place, 8.W.1. 


(L.R. 19,275.) 


AGEN TS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. 


MIDLANDS 


20 miles Birmingham. 


SOUTHERN 


Rural area, 





QUEEN ANNE PERIOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Modernised and in first-class order. Near village and 
*bus route; main line 3 miles; 400ft. up; sandy loam soil; 
on gravel. Main electricity. Co.’s water. Village drainage. 
Large hall and 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
day and night nurseries, 3 bathrooms, servants’hall. Stab- 
ling. Garage forseveral cars. Lar ntcottage. ABOUT 
8'. ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 Inspected and 
thoroughly recommended by Sole Agents JAMES STYLES 
and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 7608.) 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Half a mile of Trout Fishing included. 


RED BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER, SITUATED IN CENTRE OF 

ITS OWN LANDS, IN A LOVELY DISTRICT WHERE 

ALMOST ALL FORMS OF COUNTRY PURSUITS ARE 

OBTAINABLE AT LOW COST. SPLENDID BUS 
SERVICES AVAILABLE. 


dressing room, 


3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
* Black 


Electric light and central heating. 2 
and White’’ Cottages. 


SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, ETC, 


Hall and 
2 bathrooms. 


EXCELLENT canpens AND RICH PASTURE 
IN ALL ABOUT 
23 ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,931.) 








40 acres productive land (mostly grass) and e.l. 
moorland grazing rights. 
warm side of Dartmoor. — 
-HeEwiTT & Co., 235, High Street, NORTHAMPTON. 
PRIVATE TREATY. 
farms, forming one estate of 776 acres let at 
sound rents to first class tenants. 
For further particulars apply, SOUTH OF ENGLAND (ANY W HERE). 
Wanted to Purchase, large well-timbered 
arrangements would be 
made to view by genuine applicant. Usual 
WARD 
Land Agents and Valuers, Okehampton. [_ONDON, 20, 


Freehold. 
Exeter. 


South 
small 
lodges, ete. 2% 
Unique 
lobby, attic, 
water. 

cooking. 
domestic throughout. 
£2,100, easy terms. 


SALE with vacant possession. 
3 reception, maids’ rooms, 2 
£4,000.—MorGAN, Chartered Surveyor, Ilmin- 
ster, Somerset. 


bath (h/c); e.1. 
bungalow. 
really choice home. 
Woopcock & Son, Tpewte h. 
LEICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 

ties HOLLOWAY, PRICE 

Market Harborough. 
Auctioneers, 
Valuations for probate. 
Model offices. 
with flat. 


euik sale.—Write, Cubitt & West, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey 


land, for sale. Price £1,150. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE | 


ORFOLK. 


ARTMOOR. WIDECOMBE-IN-THE- 
MOOR. Delightful creeper-clad granite smell 
und thatched COTTAGE, farm buildings, 


Facing south on the round. 


Vacant. £1,750 


A.1099. 


ENT-SUSSEX BORDER. Tunbridge 
Wells 16 miles. Safe, favoured position. 
aspect. Picturesque half-timbered, 
RESIDENCE, fine timbered barn, 


ton 4 miles. 


FARMS 


Easy reach Norwich. 
DAIRY 
ACRES, mostly grass; brick house. Company’s 
Excellent buildings. 


£1,600. Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


FISHER, SANDERS 
Market Harborough. 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


Choice Bucks AND HERTS. 


FARM, main road, 52 


820. 
Valuable retail milk NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
wanted. 


FOR SALE BY 
2 excellent mixed rooms, 6 bedrooms. Light 
essential.—Box 814. 
Northamp-, 

& Co., 43, High Street, 


Estate, immediate 





acres meadow and garden. 
bathroom, cloakroom, hall, kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception. Coy.’s 
Modern drainage. 

Central 10 radiator heating and 
Telephone. 2 garages. 
-Box 813. 


OMERSET (SECLUDED PART) 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE FOR 


bathrooms, ete. 
EVON 
The only 
(Price 2/6). 


BOSWELL «& CO., 


UFFOLK—Lovely part on hill, “eg 
TUDOR RESIDENCE. 
Charming gardens. 3-roomed 
Outbuildings and 35 ACRES. A ton, 
:2,200 FREEHOLD. 


URREY (WEST). A GENUINE OPPOR- 


TUNITY. Owner for personal reasons has ‘lished 1809. 
to sell his delightful MODERN COUNTRY Agents, 
HOME of character. 4 rec., 9 bed, 3 bath. puntinstentenent 


Coy.’s services. Garage, 3 cars, 
Inexpensive grounds. 
WORCGE., 


£20,000. Will take reasonable times price for 





USSEX, beautiful part. 
converted into residence, with 7% acres 
BAILEY, Corn 


c i. easily gussex AND ADJOINING 
orn mill, easily JARVIS & Co. of Haywards Heath spec ialise Houses WANTED TO BUY.—WRAGG 
in High Class Residences and Estates in all 

parts of the Southern Home Counties, many 
of which are placed solely in their hands for 


Merchant, Buxted. 


ESTATE AGENTS: 


Calor gas lighting, ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING COUTH-WEST OF LONDON. 
i g ‘S AND JERS d NI} OUTH-WES F LONDON. 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the Ss “ 

Sale of Country Houses and Estates. 


BERKSHIRE. 
READING, 


6 bedrooms, and 
AND 


Selected lists free. 
F.A.L., 


3 sitting, 4 bed, .¥AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 

TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
WALLER & KING, 
established over 100 years. 


8 ACRES. Pst 
Picked position with glorious views. Cost S Sonos, . re 
leading yy 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. — Phone: pune 


commission required. 





f —RIPPON, 
Exeter. (Est. 1884.) Berkhamsted, Welwyn, 
or High Wycombe. 
2/4 bedrooms, 
electric light. 
Write, stating inclusive 
availability to Box 819. 


F.A.L Business 





& Co., 


Valuers. Property effected through the 





HEREFORD, 
» and "MID WA LES, apply 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 


£15,000. Over 2,000 


Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
2481. 


WANTED 
FARM wanted to 
rent. Please send full particulars to Box 


Small 
Not more than 10 miles from 
Nottingham on the Melton Mowbray side. 
Must have attractive period house. 
and main water 


House wanted, within 20 miles South-West 


Illustrated Register Home COUNTIES. Adv ertiser desires to 
rent house in either Guildford, Horsham, 

Letchw orth, 
Langley, Tring, Hemel Hempstead, Amersham, 
Near railway station. 
2 reception, kitchen, bath and 
Ww ill pay 6 months advance rent. 
rental and date 


Estab- A QuICcK ‘and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
Land of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
— through their Agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 
GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 








LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
ND FLATS. 
agreements. 
shelters, resident wardens. 
reinforced concrete construction. 
ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
A few modern, newly furnished flats from 
3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 
PRINC ESS COURT 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 
Full details from the LETTING OFFIC E, 
61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


Estate 


3 reception 


Attractive, short, war-time 
Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
Steel-frame or 
2 under- 


QUEEN’S COURT 





& CHOWEN, 
HALLAM STREET, W.1. 
u . Luxuriously appointed steel frame build- 

Country ing. Restaurant and full service. Lift. C 
x and C.H.W. 





Messrs. ith ¢ 5 acres.—Box 816. Flats with Divan a Bathroom, Dressing 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station eat, menting. Tel. 4441. yonieconipa tain a sensi os = a a Me ha ta p Sze. ¥ rong aKLY or UNFUR- 
amend a “OT SHED Pied-a-terre £ Ss 
a URREY PREFERRED BUT NOT oe = a6 
MARTIN: & “POLE. E. ESSENTIAL. Wanted to rent, might buy, inc—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 
#, C AVERSH AM by school, HOUSE, 15 bedrooms, 4 reception, “ Sa a ee 
WOKINGHAM. some large. — & Co., 77, South ONDON. CITY FLATS IN QUIET 
Ss. & W. COUNTIES — Audley Street 1 SQUARE. 2-roomed and_bed-sitting 
complete : ee a = suites UNFURNISHED and FURNISHED 
each with own bathroom and kitchenette. 


Modern building, restaurant, optional domestic 
service, garage. Club (licensed) he ag 
RENTALS ON SHORT TENANCIES. Nos. 
6/9, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, a C1 
well 4723.) 

of = 

LONDON. MODERN MEWS FLAT unfur- 

nished, redecorated, 2 bedrooms, 

wash basins, h. & c., sitting room, kitchen 
and bath. £130 p.a. 
Queen’s Gate-place Mews, 8.W.7. 


King’s 





LONDON. W.1. FINE MODERN BLOCK 
FROM £200-235 P.A., ALL FLOORS. 
2-3 bed, 1-2 bath, 2 reception, kitchen, c.h., 
- sheiter. 


Cosy 8/C FURNISHED Lounge 


. (Clerken- 


with 


inclus.—COLLINS, 23, 
Wes. 5315. 


MIVART, 559, ‘Connaught Street, 








COUNTIES, 


INNES & CO., 








Estate Agents, have many 
enquiries for small, modern, 
or bungalows, garden, in quiet areas, 


‘Phone Regent W.2. Pad. 1642 and Wembley 4550. 
[ONDON. WESTMINSTER, JUST OFF 
EMBANKMENT, close to Houses of 
freehold houses Parliament. Charming FLAT in SMALL, 


12-50 XCLUSIVE MODERN BUILDING. 2 bedrooms, 








————— —-+ disposal. Telephone 700. miles London. Vendors communicate 11/15, bathroom, reception room, lounge hall, 
ONDON. Detached, modern, freehold . Air Street, W.1. Reg. 0321. kitchen. Central heating. Constant hot 
HOUSE, 5 bed, 2 reception, playroom, YORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Midland — : water. Rent £250 p,a. Specially constructed 
central heat, parquet floors, garage. £2,500. Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property SMALL UNFURNISHED COTTAGE, not AIR-RAID SHELTER. Apply, ASSOCIATED 
Might let furn.—COLCHESTER, Woodside Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land isolated. Suitable for a lady—R., Bridge LONDON PROPERTIES, LTD., Estate Office, 
Avenue, N. Finchley. Hil. 5883. Agents. Insurances of all kinds. House, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. Caxton Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 8202. 
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“EE JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ~2=~ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO INVESTORS 
Edinburgh 22 miles. For Sale as a Whole or in Lots 


THE MAGNIFICENTLY MAINTAINED ESTATE OF 
CASTLECRAIG, PEEBLESHIRE 


OF ABOUT 


2,900 ACRES 
Actual and Estimated Rent, £2,679 Burdens, 1940-41, £218 


6 VALUABLE DAIRY, 
ARABLE AND GRAZING 
FARMS 
AND GRASS PARKS 


MUCH OF THE FENCING IS WIRE 
ON IRON STANCHIONS. 


CHARMING ADAM 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 





6 RECEPTION ROOMS. GARAGE, STABLING. 


11 BEDROOMS, 


7 BATHROOMS. WALLED GARDENS 


AND RANGE OF GLASS 
RUN AS MARKET 
GARDEN. 


HYDRO ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. WOODED POLICIES. 





GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING. ; =. 
TROUT FISHING. 


ABOUT 250 ACRES OF MARKET- 

ABLE TIMBER CONSISTING 

CHIEFLY OF WELL GROWN 

LARCH, SPRUCE, SCOTS FIR, 

AND A MIXTURE OF HARD 
WOODS. 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED MODERN- 
ISED COTTAGES WITH GARDENS. 





VALUABLE BUILDING SITES 
FEU DUTIES 
QUARRY LET TO COUNTY 


COUNCIL 
* For SALE by AUCTION (unless 
REE, es Sold Privately meanwhile) in 
eae he —s 4 4? DOWELL’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
all ‘4° « 


65, George Street, Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday, October 15, 1941, 
at 2.30 p.m. 





Particulars from Solicitors : Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO., W.S., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh. ‘Telephone Edinburgh 22273 (3 lines). Telegrams: “ Proof,’’ Edinburgh. 
Sole Selling Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London. Telephone Mayfair 6341. Telegrams: Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1L, F.A.L 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1L. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
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DORSET 


SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE HILLY DOWNS BEYOND 


About 3 miles from Blandford. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMING SMALL 
RESIDENCE 


beautifully fitted throughout § and 
possessing all modern conveniences and 
comforts. 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 
h. and ¢. water supply, 2 bath- 
rooms, octagonal lounge (having 
domed ceiling and large Gothic 
windows), dining room, attractive 
sun parlour, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen and _ up-to-date 
offices, maid’s sitting room. 





15 miles from Bournemouth. 


Radiators. Main electricity. 


Garage (for 2 cars). 

Apple store. Number of sheds. 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 
Old walled-in garden and orchard with 
choice variety of fruit trees of all 
descriptions; paddock. 


The whole extending to an area of 
about 


6%, ACRES 
Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 





For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BEAUTIFUL TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Within a short distance of the Meyrick Park Golf Course and Melville Park Tennis Courts. 
Close to trolley bus route to the centre of the town. 


THIS WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
containing 
5 bedrooms (2. with 
basins, hot and _ cold 
water), well fitted bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, kitchen and 
excellent offices. 
Garage with wash-down. 
All public services . 
Principal rooms face south. 


Particularly delightful 
Garden laid out with 


: ' “or. ‘ ¢ = ; a we, Gower borders and 
- ig er A A sre itchen and fruit gardens. 

pga: Se 

PRICE £2,300 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


YORKSHIRE 


4 miles from a large town. 








TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


WELL-KNOWN FARM WITH PERIOD HOUSE AND COTTAGE, 2 OTHER 
COTTAGES AND SMALL HOLDING, IN ALL 


ABOUT 193 ACRES 
PRESENT RENTAL £191. TITHE ABOUT £48. 


THE HOUSE AND BUILDINGS ARE NOT IN GOOD REPAIR BUT THERE IS 
CONSIDERABLE BUILDING VALUE AND A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 
FOR QUICK SALE. 


IN PRESENT OWNERS’ HANDS MANY GENERATIONS. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANISATIONS TO ACQUIRE PREMISES 
IN THE COUNTRY 
A FINE DORSET STONE-BUILT COUNTRY MANSION 


Now being run as an exceedingly successful Hotel, but early possession 
can be obtained. 


30 BEDROOMS. SEVERAL FITTED BATHROOMS. 
FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS AND ELABORATELY PANELLED MUSIC ROOM. 
OAK PANELLED HALL. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
PRICE £20,000, to include Freehold, Furniture, etc. 


For orders to view, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BOURNEMOUTH 


In the favourite West Southbourne district, close to the sea front, shops and ’bus route. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS WELL-BUILT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Containing 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room 
(27ft. by 18ft.), complete 
domestic offices. 


Central heating. 
All public services. 


2 garages. 





Delightful matured 
garden. 


PRICE £2,850 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 6, Southbourne Grove, West Southbourne, B’mouth 





ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying a secluded position in ideal surroundings and commanding excellent views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WITH EXCELLENT, WELL- 
CONSTRUCTED HOUSE 
CONTAINING 


3 BEDROOMS, 2 FITTED BATH- 
ROOMS, DRAWING AND DINING 
ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES. 
GARAGE. WORKSHOP. STABLING. 
COWHOUSE. 
4-ROOMED COTTAGE. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT. 
IDEAL DOMESTIC STOVE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT 
GROUNDS COMPRISING LAWNS, 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, SMALL 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN 
GOOD PASTURE LAND, THE 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


153, ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES). _ 
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ESTATE H ARRODS OFFICES 





Phone : Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
a “ee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 poveonganians 
Harrods, London.’’ Offices. 





UNBELIEVABLE AS IT MAY APPEAR THIS PROPERTY IS NEVERTHELESS 
ONLY 17 MILES FROM LONDON c.2 


Situate in high and lovely country with a magnificent outlook. 


COPY OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANOR — 

HOUSE ees 
AION 

4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting As 

room. Main water. Electric light. Esse cooker. 

Complete central heating. Garage for 3. Brick out- 
buildings. 

Gardens on a southern slope. Tennis lawn. Swimming 

pool 27 ft. x 12 ft. x 7 ft.6 ins. Badminton lawn. 

Kitchen garden and parklike paddocks extending to 


ABOUT 16 ACRES 


ALSO ADJOINING HOME FARM WITH FARM- 
HOUSE, BUILDINGS, COTTAGE AND ABOUT 80 
ACRES, THE WHOLE MAKING A COMPACT RESI- 
DENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THE RESIDENCE THE OUTLOOK 





Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS <4 


Handy for two market towns and about 16 miles from the coast. High ground, Extensive 





AMIDST PEACE AND TRANQUILLITY. 
LOVELY DEVON c. 


About 700ft. above sea level, in one of the choicest parts of the county, convenient to a | 


. - : views. 
village, about 7 miles from Tiverton. 





CHARMING CONVERTED FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE THIS WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


| 
Lounge, 2 other reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, also Annexe with sitting room, WITH OAK FLOORS AND DOORS THROUGHOUT 
| 
| 
| 


9 . + ‘ . 
2 bedrooms, bathroom. Large entrance hall, 3 large reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Complete offices. 


All main services. Lavatory basins in the bedrooms. Central heating 
Good garage. Useful outbuildings. 
EXCELLENT AIR-RAID SHELTER WITH DIRECT ENTRANCE FROM 


GARAGE. VARIOUS USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH LARGE SWIMMING POOL, ALSO 


PASTURELAND, ORCHARD, STREAM, THE AREA EXTENDING TO ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
28 ACRES WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS WITH FLOWER BEDS, FULL SIZE 
TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK, IN ALL. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE 23, ACRES. ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn, 807.) HARRODS LTD.. 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





RURAL SUSSEX c.4 WINCHFIELD AND BASINGSTOKE .3 
THE IDEAL WEEK-END RETREAT 


6 miles from a famous Golf Course. About 300ft. above sea level, accessible to main line station. 














2 large bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 


ENJOYING PLEASANT VIEWS 
Bungalow with 3 rooms suitable for married couple. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Other : 
outbuildings. 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Modern drainage. Co.'s water, gas 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. GOOD WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. | and electric light. 
| 


| 
FASCINATING BIJOU RESIDENCE | A CHARMING RESIDENCE 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC. 2 GARAGES. 
WOODLAND AND PASTURELAND, IN ALL ABOUT FINE WALLED-IN GARDEN, ALSO PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 
36 ACRES. ONLY £2,200 21, ACRES 


30 ACRES LET AT £20 PER ANNUM. 
30 ACRES LET AT £20 PER AN 1 | LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) HARRODS}LTD.,' 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Kztn, 807.) 
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HILL&SMITHL? 
* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture of 
MENTAL IRONWORK, 
ones. RN ee 
WIRE, LETTING, FEEDING 
YPPLIANCES, CORRUGATED 
SHEETS, CATTLE SH 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 

jp) Buildings an 

requisites. 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 








“LONDON: 
BVicToORIMS Westminster SW. 








DOES THE WORK 


OF MEN! 


2 Cleansand mass-_if you ‘ve trees, you ‘ve 
ages lawnsin one 


leaves. And if you 've 


operation. leaves on your lawn 
then the Pennsylvania 
Pa Picks up the Lawn Cleaner is just 
Autumn leaves the machine for you 
like magic. 


No matter how thickly 
carpeted your lawn 
just wheel the Penn- 
sylvania Lawn Cleaner 
across and the leaves 
disappear like magic 
One man, one lad or 
one lady can do as 
much work as four 
men with brooms and 
rakes. Built for years 
of sturdy service by 
the makers of the 
famous Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower. 


flo yds 
Frisia i m1 


LAWN 
CLEANER 


LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth) Ltd., Pennsylvania 
Works, Letchworth, Herts. 


Saves your lawn- 
mower blades by 
removing twigs 


and stones. 





DHB 
ee 











WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 


Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 


Ss. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 
North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 

















Gosh! léll 
bea great day 


when theres enough 


BR OLA C and 


MURAC 


again for all my jobs 


says PAINTER BILL 


To-day, supplies of these paints 


are strictly limited and because of their exceptionally long 


life should be reserved for those jobs where protection 


against rust and rot is vital. If your decorator is temporarily 


out of stock—remember the best is always worth waiting for. 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD. 


Broadmead, Bristol 


London Office & Warehouse: 


1-5 St. Pancras Way, N.W.|I 


THE STRATHCLYDE PAINT CO. LTD., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 








FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


eo 99 
CASH 


CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 





The safest and surest 


means of dealing with 





unwanted 


injured or 


animals. 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD. 
TALFORD ST., BIRMINGHAM, 6 

















17th, 
Oil Paintings and Prints. 


Telephone : 





CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


FOR SALE 


Large Collection of Antique English Furniture of the 
18th and early 19th Centuries. 


Also a very fine Antique Adam period Pine Panelled 
Room with cream and gilt carved enrichments, and 
Angelica Kauffman panels painted in sepia. 
Photographs and all details gladly sent upon request. 
34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Bath 2762. Telegrams and Cables: 
ESTABLISHED 1894. 


China. Glass. 


“Antiques, Bath’’ 











STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


From your Chemist 23 & 34 
ncluding Purchase Tax 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 





DON’T USE 
CRUEL TRAPS 


There are at least 10 other 
humane ways of killing 
rabbits. 

i Gins are most unsuitable 
mi for rats, as they so often 
escape by twisting off a 
foot. Write for full 
illustrated particulars of 
tatest efficient ways of trapping rabbits, rats, mice, 

moles, etc., by humane methods. 


Please help distribute Trapping & Fur Crusade Leaflets. 
Major Van der By!l, Wappenham, T '. 

















DIAMONDS UP 75% 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 


£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1! 





The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 


| Seedsmen 
HISTON, , Seeds for 
CAMBS. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
an oe and Constructed. 
e Nurseries. 
J Sherwood Cup, 
— Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS 
CO., LTD., The ‘largest makers 


of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. Courts in Gt. Britain 








SEEDS AND BULBS 
Ww. J. UNWIN, LTD. 





Flower and Vegetable 
present 
sowing. 
































Weather Coat 
Wetherdair’” 


“There's no 
quite like a 
























WETHER Ee 
WET ERD AIR 


co Classic Weather Coat 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 
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Don’t worry if the joint’s “‘gone west,” 
With other things just do your best. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH helps you out— 
The tastiest sauce without a doubt. 
When cooking hash, or pie, or stew, 
Add Y.R. THIN—a spoonful or two. 
For something tasty, nice and quick, 
With meats and fish, serve Y.R. THICK. 








NEW CONTROLLED PRICES :— Sad 
THIN - - 7d., 10}d. and I /6d. 
THICK - 33d., 7d. and 103d. 


i Supplies limited—use sparingly. 


Made by 


for 70 years. 









Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd. 





Leeds, makers of famous sauces 











(Wyss 


** Mr. Bumble . . . behalding a light shining through the glass window 
of the little parlour at the back of the shop, made bold to peep in...” 


GOOD LIGHT 
Characterised by Mazda 


Nowadays, Mr. Bumble would be hard put to it to ‘‘ behold 
a light ” shining through a window. But inside, the cheer- 
< ful glow of Mazda Lamps is all the more welcome and will 
again shine out unrestricted on our streets when peace 
returns. Good light is a great blessing, and Mazda Lamps 
provide it at very low cost. 
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The son and heir 
must fi rst be served 


When any Weston Biscuits are to be had the 
nursery is the first place for them to go. And 
‘go’ they most certainly do! The pity is that 
so many days there are none in the 
nursery. 

As it is, our factories are working day and 
night, the twenty-four hours through. And our 
vans are delivering oven-fresh biscuits—crisp 
and appetising—to every big and little place 
in the land. 

We see our work in life very clearly. It is to 
make the best of biscuits, to sell them at really 
reasonable prices, and to get them into grocers’ 
shops as quickly as we can. 

When you cannot get Weston Biscuits, you 
are going without as part of the nation’s effort. 
When you can, you will enjoy their quality as 
much as you appreciate the economy of their 
price. 





even 


BISCUITS 


THE WESTON BISCUIT COMPANY L’TD., SLOUGH, EDINBURGH, NEWPORT, BELFAST 
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HEIRLOUMS UF TOMURRUW 


ANDER through Harrods vast Furniture Galleries and 
you wander through an ever-changing vista of beautiful 
rooms. Gracious period styles . . . fine antiques and worthy repro- 
ductions. . . . modern designs of clear-cut simplicity . . . there’s a 


panorama of inspiration. 


Much of the furniture on show is at pre-purchase-tax price. All 
is of a workmanship, a beauty and a quality that may well make 
your purchases “ Heirlooms of tomorrow.” 


HANNO WA 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 
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Harlip 


MRS. JAMES BOWES-LYON 


A new portrait of Mrs. Bowes-Lyon, whose husband—Captain James Bowes-Lyon, Grenadier Guards— 

is a son of Captain and Mrs. Geoffrey Bowes-Lyon and a cousin of H.M. the Queen. Mrs, 

Bowes-Lyon, whose marriage took place recently, is the second daughter of Captain Sir Humphrey 
and the Hon. Lady de Trafford 
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MILK AND EGGS 


EN like Lord Bledisloe and Lord 

Dawson, who have had administra- 

tive as well as practical experience 

of the factors involved in farm and 

food policy, do a national service by 
keeping the Government’s agricultural record 
constantly under survey in the Upper House. 
So far as the precise balance to be maintained 
between arable and livestock is concerned, all 
serious critics realise that policy must be con- 
trolled by a multitude of considerations the 
exact value of which can, in present conditions, 
be known only to the Ministry. As the Duke 
of Norfolk said last week, a really accurate and 
statistical appraisal of food supplies and live- 
stock requirements is a most difficult business. 
\ balance has to be made at a point which it 
is impossible to determine without every avail- 
able figure. At the same time exact balance 
except as an excuse for delay—is not an idea 
that generally commends itself to the official 
mind, which, in practice, tends to over-simplify, 
and to “‘over-do”’ any policy it adopts. It is 
easy to over-simplify the ploughing-up policy, 
as many thousands of riotously coloured acres 
of poppies and thistles and charlock have 
proved in some grass districts this summer. 
There seems on the other hand to be little 
evidence that the Government’s livestock policy 
is affecting adversely the supply of milk. 
Pushed to extremes it might do so, and that is 
where Lord Bledisloe’s persistent scrutiny comes 
in. Lord Dawson, on the other hand, deliber- 
ately challenges, as an expert, the Govern- 
ment’s advisers on the food value of eggs. 
They say the egg is negligible as food. He 
denies it, on grounds both of health and nu- 
trition. Here is a case where the “balance” 
of which the Government talks so much 
obviously depends on which estimate of the 
egg is the sound one. 


THE EXPORT OF LIVESTOCK 


REED societies, their members and all those 

who breed livestock for export will have 
learnt with a good deal of gratification of the 
formation of a Livestock Export Group under 
the egis of the Industrial and Export Council 
of the Board of Trade. Such a body has been 
wanted for a long time—war or no war—but 
it is actually the war that has brought it into 
being. Only those who have stock to export 
know what difficulties are nowadays likely to 
arise in getting their stock to the would-be 
purchaser. Lack of shipping, difficulties of 
embarkation, including the limitations imposed 
by a single small quarantine station—or, in the 
past, no quarantine stations at all—even the 
objections of a ship’s captain to allowing 
barking dogs on board: all these things make 
the business of the breeder-exporter a most 
difficult and hazardous one. On the other hand, 
this is not only one of our staple industries; it 
is the one in which we stand absolutely un- 
rivalled in the world. Britain has been for 
200 years, and still is, the stud farm of the 
world. It has taken, it is true, two vears for 
the Government to realise what a valuable 
asset this part of our export trade provides, 
but better late than never. The Group itself 
is largely the result of the work of Mr. Nevill 
Matthews, who is Chairman of its ad hoc com- 
mittee and will undoubtedly be its Chairman 
when it is more formally constituted. It will 
act as a liaison between its members and the 
various Ministries concerned and with the 


blessing of the Board of Trade may be expected 
both to quicken trade and to increase its volume. 
The increase is badly needed for export of valu- 
able stock has sunk to a deplorable level since 
the war. On the other hand the newly con- 
stituted Group should be able to exercise a 
more compelling influence on dilatory Govern- 
ment departments than could its individual 
units acting separately. 


WHICH HOME IS BEST? 


VERY planning proposal, including the 
Government’s for a national planning 
authority, very rightly stipulates that, before 
anything concrete is done, the field should be 
carefully surveyed and, in some cases, the wishes 
of the people concerned be discovered. In this 
last respect a good many proposers of planning 
systems are more inclined to tell us what ought 
to be preferred in the general interest. Par- 
ticularly is this so in the matter of housing. 
Mr. F. G. Osborn and the garden city champions 
would give everybody houses with gardens (as 
he very persuasively did in his recent contribu- 
tion to our series Green and Pleasant Land). 
Mr. Geoffrey Boumfrey and the modern- 
efficiency purists would put us all into towers 
of flats standing in spacious grounds. Between 
the two, Mr. Frank Pick favours compact 
terraces and squares on the Georgian model. 
But what do people really want? In The 
Spectator Mr. Williams-Ellis has suggested that 
this not irrelevant question should be settled, 
not by a Gallup poll or mere enquiries, but by 
building, as our first National Exhibition after 
the war, a permanent housing scheme of each 
type, complete with inhabitants in some blitzed 
area where dwellings are urgently needed. On 
their views, after a period of experience, national 
housing policy could be based. It is an attrac- 
tive idea, though to be generally applicable 
not one but a number of these trial towns would 
be needed. In the north, for example, we are 
pretty certain that flats would come at the 
bottom of the poll. Elsewhere they might be 
top. Meanwhile the 1940 Council is sponsoring 
a somewhat similar fact-finding competition 
among schools, on the lines of that held so 
successfully last year to stimulate interest in 
country surroundings. This time _ school- 
children are invited to look at their neighbour- 
hood with an eye to its present conditions and 
future arrangements. The scheme is primarily 
educative, encouraging the kind of intelligence 
that members of a community should display. 
But it should produce equally valuable evidence 
for our experts on what the youth of the country 
think about their homes. 


BLACKBERRIES 
© ie a five-barred gate into rough 
pastureland, 


With basket and hooked stick; 
Rambling by hedgerows overgrown and thick, 
To look for blackberries. Oh! this is grand. 


For loveliness grows wild in a tangle 
Of sloe and briony, 
And freshness comes when through some gap 
we see 
The village from an unfamiliar angle. 


Burrs cling to skirts, thorns scratch up-reaching 
hands, 
Fingers are purple stained; 
But such a simple sense of joy is gained 
That like a sun-filled flower the soul expands. 


And as the baskets fill we tell each other 
Of far-off childhood days, 
And old adventures in green brambly ways, 
For one September’s very like another. 
IRENE POULTON. 


PHEASANTS UNDER HANDICAP 


iS git of wild pheasants is ‘‘patchy.’’ In 
places where gamekeepers are still func- 
tioning they seem to have done fairly well; in 
others they suffer sadly by comparison with 
last year. This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the extension of the 1940 shooting to 
include February and September was a serious 
handicap to breeding stocks at one end of the 
season and young birds at the other. In many 
places young birds had a bad time during 
harvesting. We know of one instance in which 
28 immature birds in one field of barley were 
slaughtered early in September by local 
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worthies assembled ostensibly for rabbit shoot- 
ing. It is to be feared that this wantonness 
was not confined to 9ne area only. Then the 
Order issued by certain County War Agri- 
cultural Committees for the extermination of 
all pheasants by April 17 last was as incompre- 
hensible as it was destructive to nesting birds. 
While it was based on the assumption (possibly 
justifiable on a few properties where thousands 
of pheasants were reared in 1939, had not been 
shot down to normal proportions, and could 
not be hand-fed owing to the ban or: artificial 
foodstuffs) that an abnormal pheasant popula- 
tion would damage early crops, it was quite 
unnecessary to apply the Order universally. 
The damage caused by pheasants on the average 
medium and small shoot is negligible, and is 
more than offset by the quantities of wireworm 
and other pernicious insects they consume. 
Besides, a pheasant is a valuable food item in 
these days when home production is so essen- 
tial. It is to be hoped that there will be n 
more ‘“‘monkeying’’ with close seasons les‘ 
stocks, difficult, if not impossible, to resuscitat 
under present restrictions on game preservation 
dwindle to extinction. For it should be remem- 
bered that small shoots, and not big ones 
comprise 80 per cent. of all the game-holding 
ground in Britain. 


PEARS 


T has been said that an apple is the English- 
man’s dessert, and a pear a Frenchman’s 
There may be something in this sweeping 
generalisation, yet, before the war brought 
prohibition of all pear imports, the modest 
figure of 1,000,000 cwt. a year made this country 
the world’s largest buyer of foreign pears. 
From Italy and France, from New Zealand and 
Australia, from Canada and the U.S.A., even 
from Argentina and South Africa we used to 
import pears. Home production averaged 
about 350,000 cwt., so clearly there must now 
be too few pears to go round. Happy now the 
countryman who grows a sufficiency of pears. 
Most pear blossom sets earlier than the blossom 
of the better varieties of dessert apples, where- 
fore pears suffered less than apples from those 
devastating frosts which came after the middle 
of May. Indeed, in some mixed orchards the 
few laden pear trees form a striking contrast 
to the all-but-barren apple trees. Men will 
often discuss the respective merits of such apples 
as Ribstons, Blenheim and Cox’s Oranges and 
Laxton’s Superb, but for most there seems to 
be only one real dessert pear, the so-called 
Williams, which might better have its old name 
of Stair’s Pear, since it was first produced (in 
1770) by John Stair, the village schoolmaster 
who lies buried in the churchyard at Alder- 
maston in Berkshire. But, good though 
Williams can be and almost world-wide their 
triumphs, yet it is to another that the true 
connoisseurs of pears usually give the palm— 
to Doyenne du Comice, born upon the banks 
of the Loire in the year 1849. 


RUGGER AGAIN 


T was rather sad to read the other day that 
a well-known club in Wales, Ebbw Vale, 
had such difficulty in the matter of fixtures 
that it was disbanding for the season. It is 
to be hoped, however, that this is a depressing 
exception to prove a cheerful rule, for there is 
certainly to be a good deal of Rugby football! 
this winter. Both Oxford and Cambridge have 
a considerable list of matches against strong 


. sides, and, as in the last two years, they are t 


meet each other in home and home matches. 
This is not Twickenham, and the blues are not 
quite real blues, but it is a great deal bette: 
than nothing. The Army too has a series 0! 
matches, beginning with one against the Wasps 
at Richmond on October 11, while in Decembe: 
on the same ground the British Army meet the 
Army in Ireland. There is one respect in whicl 
the sorely ill wind has blown somebody good 
for members of Rugby Union teams an 
Northern League teams now play together i! 
comradeship for military sides. To watch <« 
soldiers’ side playing last winter was sometime: 
to notice a player who kicked so skilfully tha’ 
the ball bounded in play just before going int« 
touch, and to be tolerably sure that he had beer 
educated in Northern League football. I 
hatchets cannot be buried for ever it is at leas 
good that they should be temporarily interred. 
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AUTUMN SUNSHINE ON THE HARVEST FIELD 


A photograph taken at 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


HE shortage of matches in this country 

at the present time synchronised with 

the immediate disappearance of all 

petrol lighters from the shops, for 

apparently at one and the same mo- 
ment every smoker in the land decided to buy 
one. I have possessed any number of lighters 
during the last 20 years, but owing to my 
inability to keep them filled with petrol | have 
put them on one side, and now a search for 
them in my old rubbish, of which I own a 
considerable store, has been fruitless. My Arab 
orderly—a kindly soul—made it a practice to 
relieve me of any unwanted and unused articles 
with which I was burdened. Over the purchase 
of a new one I got off some time after the flag 
had dropped, and my chance of obtaining one 
now before the end of the war is extremely 
small. 

I heard a good story of a petrol lighter 
the other day. A young woman walked into 
the shop of a leading London tobacconist, and 
asked if by chance they had a petrol lighter. 
The salesman replied that they had one, and 
one only. 

“Good,’’ she said 
have it.’’ 

The salesman looked doubtful. “IT am 
not sure that you will, madam. It’s not quite 
an ordinary one and is set with jewels. Its 
price is £60!” 


triumphantly. “I'll 


* * 
* 
QOMETHING like 75 per cent. of the matches 
) consumed in this country, I believe, are 
ised to light either cigarettes or the wicks of 
‘amps and stoves, and practically none of the 
vood of the match is burnt, so that the dis- 
arded stick is to all intents and purposes intact. 
"here would seem to be no valid reason why 
. match-stick, like an envelope, should not be 
ised twice, or even thrice. [I am not sure what 
he legal situation would be with regard to a 
natch re-heading industry in the home as 
latches are a taxable commodity, neither am 
sufficiently a chemist to know the right ingredi- 
its and how to use them; nor, what is even 
1ore important, whether they are obtainable 
-day. 
* * * 

URING the last war I did not suffer from 
any match shortage, though I believe it was 

ist as acute then in Great Britain as it is to-day. 
escaped the match difficulty as from 1915 


By MAJOR CG. S. JARVIS 


until 1918 I was in Egypt and Palestine, and 
the former country managed to cope with the 
increased demand and supply the whole of the 
Mediterranean Force with its well-known 
Zawati Lancer matches. 

On the other hand, during the South Afri- 
can War the possession of a box of matches 
when one was on column put a man almost 
into the millionaire class, for a match was quite 
as rare and as valuable as an egg. If during the 
day’s trek one saw the whole of the front-line 
scouts galloping madly inwards it did not mean 
necessarily that a sudden attack had developed, 
but more probably that an opulent match-box 
owner had struck a match to light his pipe. 

One of the devices employed to overcome 
the pipe-lighting difficulty was to carry with 
one on the march a smouldering branch from 
the camp fire, which, provided it was of the 
right sort of wood, would maintain a red glow 
for several hours. This procedure had several 
disadvantages, however, and I discovered one of 
these when a lump of red-hot charcoal dropped 
off the branch I was holding to my pipe, and 
fell between the pommel of my saddle and my 
horse’s withers. The disaster occurred when we 
were crossing a boulder-strewn bit of country, 
and the one I selected for my landing happened 
to be the hardest and knobbliest in the whole 
Transvaal. 

* * 
* 

Y casual remarks in a recent number about 

the apparent scarcity of Hawk moths has 
brought me within decisive range of the big 
guns of the expert, and, to continue the military 
metaphor, I have withdrawn to a _ prepared 
position in the rear, which is the accepted 
cliché to denote that one has suffered an over- 
whelming defeat. Mr. Hugh Newman in his 
letter states that he disagrees with almost 
everything I said, and as he is in a position to 
know, and I am not, I am willing to leave it 
at that. 

I am learning by experience, that ruthless 
task-master, that one must not jump to hasty 
conclusions about the scarcity or profusion of 
any bird or insect, as the conditions of both 
appear to depend so much on locality, and one 
has only to state that a certain variety of bird 
is becoming almost extinct for a correspondent 
two counties away to complain that in his part 
of the world their numbers are such that they 
constitute a pest and a menace to agriculture. 


Hollows Farm, Borrowdale, which the National Trust has just added to its Lake District property 


NOTES 


[am very glad to hear that [ am entirely wrong 
in thinking that our various Hawk moths are 
becoming very rare, and to know that the scar 
city in my part of England is due probably to 
lack of the right feeding stuffs—particularly the 
privet. Here, where the majority of the houses 
are of recent construction, the old-time privet 
hedge is seldom seen, and its place is taken by 
the not-so-satisfactory macrocarpa, which fails 
to withstand a particularly severe winter. 
x 


ITH regard to Clouded Yellows [I have 

noticed only two this year in Hampshire 
and Dorset, which gave me the impression they 
were on the short side instead of being abun- 
dant. Perhaps Mr. Hugh Newman has a record 
of the Clouded Yellow year when the whole 
length of the Sussex coast was swarming with 
them. So far as | can remember it was round 
about 1893, which, unfortunately, is within my 
living memory, and it would be interesting to 
hear if the numbers this vear are as great as, or 
even greater than those of that boom summer 
of nearly half a century ago. 

Having had my mind set at rest about the 
Hawk moth situation | hope that someone 
will do the same about yellow-hammers. [In 
the days before the motor car the commonest 
bird along our roads and lanes was the yellow- 
hammer, accompanied always by his more 
sober-coloured mate. As one passed along in a 
dog-cart or on a bicycle he went up from the 
road s urface to a spray of hawthorn in the hedge 
and sang his short but emphatic song about 
there being “‘a little bit of bread and no cheese,’’ 
which would make a most topical and popular 
ditty to-day if he were here to sing it, but un 
fortunately he is not, so far as this locality is 
concerned. 

* * 
* 

HAVE come to the conclusion that an interest 

in ornithology, combined with the disability 
of deafness, is a drawback when one is shooting 
—particularly when birds are not plentiful and 
shooting for the pot is paramount in one’s mind. 
I had been warned by my host that the Welsh 
moor, or rather mountain, over which we were 
going to walk held only a very few grouse, 
and that it was essential to keep one’s eyes well 
open and to shoot straight when the rare birds 
rose. As we had climbed a matter of 1,000ft. up 
a one-in-three mountain track before we started 











work I agreed with him that some tangible 
result to compensate for this unwonted exercise 
was indicated. 

Shortly after we had started to walk the 
heather a bird went slowly across the moor, 
flying with a succession of three wing-beats 
followed by a long glide. The flight was familiar, 
and I was wondering if the bird could possibly 
be an eagle, for when there is nothing else in 
the air with which to make comparisons I find 
it extremely difficult to estimate size. I had 
just made up my mind that it was the buzzard, 
the eagle’s small cousin, when I noticed a dozen 
black dots disappearing over the crest in front. 
My host was quite annoyed, for it appeared that 
the covey had risen within easy range on my 
left while I was gazing with ornithological 
rapture at the buzzard on my right, and of 


HISTORY 


F all the network of Roman roads 

which covered this island in the early 

centuries of the Christian era the 

Fosse Way is the best preserved 

to-day, and it is possible, on a run 

from Lincoln to Axmouth, Devon, to travel 

over quite three-quarters of it by car. There 

is some rough running at times, and you must 

take the scenery as you find it; yet there is 

much of interest for the motorist in following 

the tracks of the young Romans who lashed 

their horses along this highway 1,800 years ago, 

maybe to get another mile an hour out of them 
about which they could boast in the atrium. 

In the main it is a lonely road, not because 
of the Romans but simply because of its age. 
Medizval villagers feared to build their houses 
on existing roads; there were too many bandits 
about, from the barons with their armies to 
common cut-purses. So, like wise countryfolk, 
they sought safety in seclusion. 

After crossing the Witham at Lincoln, 
\46 follows the Fosse Way over hill and dale 
through Brough, 12 miles out, the site of the 
Roman Crocolana. The road strikes straight 
through Newark and on for another 10 miles 
to Castle Hill, on the right, the site of the 





WELL-PRESERVED ROMAN WALL IN LEICESTER 











course I had not heard the grouse. As was 
explained to me irritably, I could see buzzard 
every day on that moor if I wanted to, but 
grouse were not so easy to find. 

Three hours later, when we were struggling 
through knee-deep heather, with the weight of 
cartridges in our pockets only slightly reduced 
and the game-bag very far from burdensome, 
I saw the buzzard returning. I was envying 
the ease with which he volplaned over the rough 
mountain I was finding so wearisome, and 
wondering if he were carrying anything in his 
claws, when once again I saw the same dozen 
black dots against the far sky-line. It was, of 
course, not my fault that the buzzard had timed 
his outward and return journey to coincide 
with the double flushing of the only respectable- 
sized covey on the moor, nor am I responsible 
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for being deaf, but I found it most difficult to 
convince my host that I was blameless. 
* a ¥ 

DO not think the average man realises that 

he uses his ears almost as much as his eyes 
when shooting. Few, if any, of the recognised 
game birds rise silently, except possibly the 
woodcock, and it is this whirr of wings and, in 
the case of the snipe, the squawk he gives on 
jumping up, that focuses the attention of the 
gunner on the spot so that his gun is up and 
he is ready almost before the birds are in sight. 
The deaf man is, of necessity, always half a 
second behind him, and half a second counts 
for much. Then there are the birds that get 
up behind the line—and these birds appear to 
possess a sixth sense which enables them to 
detect the deaf man of the party ! 


OF THE FOSSE WAY 


By R. T. LANG 


Roman Margidunum. Excavations here show 
that the camp was in existence before the road, 
and pottery of the second century has been 
found. Eleven miles farther is another Roman 
station, Vernometum, although Stukeley con- 
tended that this was Margidunum. 

It is a severely lonely run past Sixhills, a 
favourite meeting-place of the Quorn Hunt. 
The name has no numerical origin. It is a 


modernisation of Seggs Hills, ‘“‘segg’’ being 
the local name for sheep. Here a Roman 


road appears to have branched off for Ermine 
Street. 

Three miles north of Leicester was found 
in 1771 a Roman milliary, one of the stones 
which marked a Roman mile of 1,000 paces. 
The local people thought that it would make an 
excellent road roller, but after a couple of years 
of this indignity it was rescued and is now in 
the Leicester Museum. As its date is about 
120 A.D. it is the oldest known milliary in the 
kingdom. Ostorius Scapula found a British 
settlement existing at Leicester in 52 a.p.; after 
that it became the Roman walled town of 
Ratae Coritanorum. The Roman forum has 
been exposed to view during the past two years. 
The museum, which contains many Roman 
relics, stands on what 
was originally part of a 
Roman road. 

For three miles out 
of Leicester the Fosse 
Way is followed, and 
then there is a_ break 
at the new bypass at 
Narborough. The Way 
is picked up again as 
the high road follows the 
course of one built by 
Dunwallon about 483 
B.c., improved by the 
Romans and finally de- 
clared a royal road by 
Edward the Confessor. 
After a little less 

four miles’ the 
Roman road goes on 
through the fields at 
Stoney Bridge; the car 
must follow the main 
road through Sharnford 
to the junction with the 
Holyhead road. Along 
this, turn left for a mile 
to High Cross. Here we 
are on the site of the 
Roman station of Ven- 
inae, but there is nothing 
left of it; the fragments 
of stone are of a mem- 
orial erected early in the 
eighteenth century to 
commemorate the end 
of the French wars. 

At this point turn 
south off the main road 
along a narrow _ pic- 
turesque lane which 
follows the Fosse Way 
exactly. It leads 
through a_ pleasantly 
sequestered part. This 


than 





A ROMAN MILLIARY OF ABOUT 120 a.p. 


The local people thought it would make an 
excellent road roller 


is not the best bit of the whole journey, but it is 
quite good and drivable. On reaching the Pailton 
road the Way becomes impracticable ; therefore 
turn left for half a mile to Street Aston and 
then right by the road to Brinklow, where 
there was a British settlement on the hill behind 
the church. Here turn left and in a quarter 
of a mile right, along another stretch of the 
Way, till it is lost again as the “ Bret ford”’ is 
approached, now replaced by a bridge. Four 
hundred yards south of the river the Fosse Way 
is picked up again and followed by the narrow 
road through Stretton on Dunsmore to Prince- 
thorpe. 

From this point to the Warwick road it is 
a good country road. There is a sharp turn 
right and left at Eathorpe, but from that, 
although there is an occasional slight deviation 
from the Roman track here and there, the Way 
is followed. It does not seem to have been so 
straight as usual here. Six miles from Eathorpe 
the site of a Roman camp is traversed. 

Joining the Warwick road into Halford 
we have now an excellent main road for nearly 
40 miles, practically following the Fosse Way 
throughout. Here and there the modern desire 
to avoid trouble has caused the highway to be 
taken from ‘‘the strait and narrow” path for 
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the easier transit of valleys and hiils. The last 
two miles into Moreton-in-the-Marsh follow 
the line only broadly, but the main street of 
the village is the Roman road itself. 

Three and a half miles farther we come to 
one of the most interesting points on the road. 
This is a section of the original Fosse Way, 
discovered when the new highway was being 
made. It has been railed round, and the county 
surveyor of Gloucestershire was kind enough to 
take the first photograph on the next page 
for me. It shows the exact construction of the 
losse Way. The date has been placed at about 
the end of the first or the beginning of the 
second century. To the layman the most 
striking feature is the heavy stone foundation, 
which betrays one of the secrets why these 
Roman roads have lasted so well. 

Some of our greatest highways are still 
little more than paths laid over fields, which 
explains that ‘‘ waviness’”’ which develops under 
heavy traffic. The Great North Road is a 
particularly obvious example; a Ministry of 
Transport official once told me that the only 
thing to do with that road is to spend £50,000,000 
in building an altogether new road. The Roman 
lesson of stout foundations had been forgotten 
by our ancestors; to-day we are having to re- 
learn it. 

From this point to Cirencester is the pretti- 
est section of the run. The Way is followed by 
the main road with only small divergences here 
and there. Three miles past Northleach, just 
after the rise from the Foss Bridge, there is an 
excellent example of Roman construction. The 
road is well raised above the ground, with deep 
trenches on either side for drainage, another 
Roman example which we forgot until Macadam 
and Telford revived it. 

Just after crossing the bridge it is worth 
while to turn to the right for a mile and a half 
to Chedworth, where there is one of the four best 
existing specimens of a Roman villa, now pre- 
served by the National Trust. It is possible 
to trace out the whole building, the family 
and servants’ rooms, the farm buildings and 
storehouses. The villa had been destroyed in 
the fifth century invasion and lay unknown and 
forgotten till it was accidentally discovered in 
1864. It is open to visitors on weekdays 


(Sundays from two to seven) at a charge 
of a shilling, and is well worth the little 
detour to anyone interested in the life of 
Roman Britain. 


COTSWOLD COUNTRY NEAR FOSS CROSS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


After passing Foss Cross the main road 
‘‘wobbles”’ a good deal on the Way track, to 
make it easier for modern travel, into Ciren- 
cester, the Corinium of Ptolemy and the Dorcor- 
novium of the Antonine itineraries. Apparently 
the Fosse Way came here first and the Roman 
station afterwards. 

Just as the town is left the Corinian museum 
stands opposite the Great Western railway 
station. Here, by the generosity of Earl 
Bathurst, we are able to see how the Romans 
lived. From articles of personal and kitchen 
use to mosaics and great stone coffins, we can 
realise something of the life of Roman Britain. 
An excellent catalogue is supplied to simplify 
examination. 

For the next four and a half miles the main 
road follows the Fosse Way, but just beyond 
the fork at that point the Roman road goes 
through the fields and portions of it are 








therefore, 
Malmesbury, 
where St. Aldhelm made the Roman system of 


for a car. We must, 


main road through 


impassable 
follow the 


education paramount over the Celtic. He was 
the patron saint of slimming, for, 1,200 years 
ago, he was advising young men to “avoid 
plump ladies.” 

Turn twice to the left at Acton Turville 
and follow the by-road to Fosse Gate, three- 
quarters of a mile beyond Littleton Drew. 
Here we pick up the Way again and follow it 
south through Salutation Gate. The road is 
narrow and sometimes rough, but quite drivable 
till the Bristol-Chippenham road is reached at 
the Shoe inn. For the next two and a half 
miles the road is at present closed, so there is 
nothing for it but to turn right to Marshfield 
and left to Huntcrshall, where the Way is 
rejoined. It can then be followed till the Bath 
Road is joined at Batheaston. Part of this 





Will F. Taylor 


THE FOSSE WAY NEAR MALMESBURY, WILTSHIRE, NOW ONLY A TRACK 


In the distance can be seen part of the Way made up as a modern road. In the 
middle distance it takes a sharp turn to the right 
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STONE FOUNDATION OF THE FOSSE WAY NEAR MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH 


The date has been fixed at about the end of the first century 
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section is a bit of one of the old ‘‘ green roads,’’ 
built some 3,000 years ago, so, if you feel con- 
strained to complain, have a little respect for 
age. From Batheaston we follow the Roman 
road which came from Speen, near Newbury, 
into Aquae Solis, of which Bath is the modern 
representative. 

Leaving the city by the Old Bridge the 
Radstock road follows the Way, broadly, until 
near Radstock, when the main road diverges 
to pass through the mining town. About a 
mile beyond Radstock the Way is rejoined and 
runs almost straight to Stratton on the Foss 
with the famous Roman Catholic establishment, 
Downside Abbey, on the right. A number of 
excavations made in this district have shown the 
same careful construction as in the part exposed 
near Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

About a mile past Stratton the modern 
highway takes the easy road and after crossing 
and recrossing the Fosse line finally leaves it 
for Downside village. Here keep to the left, 
leaving Shepton Mallet to the right, and carry 
straight on to Cannards Grave, where the Fosse 
Way is met again. For nearly three miles the 
modern highway follows it through Street-on-the- 
Fosse, then leaves the old road for a mile and 
finally continues with it, with two or three small 
variations, direct to Ilchester. Here the river 
Yeo was crossed by a ford, which Stukeley 
described as having been made of flagstones; 
we have substituted a bridge. Ilchester may 
have been the Roman Ischalis, but there is a 
good deal of doubt about it. The Fosse Way 
goes straight through it and for the next few 
miles there is no doubt about it, for the road 
is as direct as a well-behaved Roman road is 
expected to be. 

At Petherton Bridge leave the main road 
and keep straight on by a roughish run through 
Yeobridge to Lopen Cross, where the main road 
from Ilminster to Crewkerne is crossed. After 
that comes a good road along the Way to 
Dinnington, when all trace of the Roman road 
is lost. Follow the good country road for two 
and a half miles to the fork opposite Cricket 
St. Thomas, where bear left with the Fosse 
Way and there is a good run to the junction 
with the road from Chard to Axminster, north 
of Tytherleigh. Broadly, the ancient Way is 
followed from here to Axminster, past Coaxdon 
Hall, where Charles II had one of his most 
extraordinary escapes after those at Boscobel, 
when he hid under the voluminous skirts of 
Mistress Logan while the Parliamentary soldiers 
searched the room. 

The line of the old road is followed south- 
ward from Axminster to Boshill and here we 
come into a region of antiquarian dispute. 
Some hold that the Fosse Way ended at Boshill 
where the main road to the west from Dor- 
chester is reached; others that it went on to 
Axmouth. 

There is no trace of the Way beyond 
Boshill, but it is a fact that Axmouth, although 
now only a little village, was once a considerable 
port and the sea was navigable up to it. It 
seems reasonable to believe that the Romans 
would carry their great highway down to the 
sea when they had got so near to it, and I think 
we may fairly take Axmouth as the place to 
say farewell, although there is no surviving 
evidence. 

Anyone intending to follow the Fosse Way 
should equip himself with good maps. As 
space does not matter in the car, I use the lin. 
Ordnance maps on such explorations. These 
give one an adequate description of a road 
which is difficult to follow without some such 
guide. For the assistance of those who may 
contemplate undertaking this antiquarian jour- 
ney I give below the distances (in miles) starting 
from Lincoln : 





Miles Miles 
Brough aoe oss BE Cirencester sa aac ae 
Newark ... aa ae Malmesbury... «. 11% 
Castle Hill oe «< Sherston ee... .. 5% 
Vermonetum ... «> I Acton Turville we 4% 
Six Hills ss ere Fosse Gate abe oo 2% 
Leicester = --- 10% Shoe inn ana os @ 
Narborough bein 1 8% Marshfield Sin a a 
Stoney Bridge ... aa Huntershall aa <<< 
Holyhead Road ~~. 3% Batheaston ins oa we 
High Cross one ion Bath -— ane a 
Pailton Road ... ian Radstock sas -. 8% 
Street Aston . ae yy Cannard’s Grave pan ee 
Brinklow 2% Ilchester F -. 14% 
Bretford waa ee Petherton Bridge w. 4% 
Princethorpe... sie, Dinnington ae i 
Eathorpe am ne Cricket St. Thomas ... 3% 
Halford joa -.. 16% Tytherleigh ane sane 
Moreton eas ein? Ce Axminster ese . 3% 
Stow we oes we 4% Boshill ... ‘wa «ws 4% 
Northleach ioe a Axmouth mn so Soe 
Foss Bridge wee «a @ — 
Foss Cross P -. WH 2271 
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HAND-REARING 


By W. H. PAYN 


HE story of a first attempt at hand- 
rearing shoveller duck from the egg 
and an account of their habits during 
adolescence may be of interest to those 
who know these birds only in a wild 
id adult state. 
Once I received a clutch of six fresh duck’s 
‘gs which the finder thought were shoveller’s, 
id this supposition proved to be correct when, 
1 the twenty-fourth day, there emerged four 
aint little creatures with fleshy pink and 
‘own bills nearly as long as themselves. 
Some bird books tell us—when they men- 
on the matter at all—that newly hatched 
iovellers are indistinguishable from mallard 
ucklings of the same age; yet in actual fact 
ie difference is immediately apparent. Besides 
he remarkable length and spatulate develop- 
ient of their bills, shoveller ducklings are con- 
iderably smaller and lighter in build, with 
maller feet—dark brown with a_ yellowish 
treak on either side of the toes—and generally 
uller colouring. 
I had been warned beforehand that it was 
ifficult to induce young shovellers to feed— 
wo acquaintances who tried the previous year 
all their ducklings within two days from 
tarvation—but, with a cocksureness born of 
snorance, I anticipated no difficulty: had I 
1ot reared scores of mallard, pheasants and 
artridges in my time, not to mention a multi- 
ide of other “‘difficult’’ young creatures ? 
The day after hatching the ducklings were 
ut out in a coop and run with their bantam 
ster-mother, and food and water were placed 
efore them—fare for which any normal duck- 
ing would give its eyes, meal mash, chopped 
egg and onion, small worms, bread and milk, 


co 


S 


ininced meat, and pans of muddy water. Yet 
the shovellers ignored it completely. All day 


long, like small, fluffy mice, they scurried to 
and fro, making futile little jumps up the side 
of the run, or climbing time and again on to 
the bantam’s back and tobogganing down over 
her tail. 


To my certain knowledge they ate 





THE DRAKE DUCKLING’S LONG BEAK 
AND TONGUE 

The speed and skill of the ducklings in 

snapping up flying insects was bewildering 





['WO OF THE DUCKLINGS—JUST FLEDGED—SOLEMNLY 
DO THE GOOSE-STEP 
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SHOVELLER DUCK ON A FORAGING EXPEDITION 


nothing’ that day, and as fast as food was put 
down they trampled it into a mess of mud and 
water at the bottom of the run. 

By next morning the ducklings were visibly 
weaker and still they refused to eat. In despair 
I gave them each a teaspoonful of salad oil 
and milk, forcibly administered, and repeated 
the dose in the evening. This drastic treatment 
at any rate kept them alive, and meantime | 
continued to tempt their appetites with dainties 
of all kinds, only to see the food trampled 
underfoot or thrown contemptuously into their 
water-tin. 

On the third day somebody thought of 
ants’ eggs, and a few of the dried variety were 
scattered on their water bowl. At first the 
ducklings ignored these too, but later I observed 
first one, then another little shoveller pick up 
an egg, mumble it absently, drop it, pick it up 
again and’ finally swallow it—and so the duck- 
lings had at last taken solid nourishment. 
For some days they would eat nothing but ants’ 
eggs; then they took a small worm or two 
and afterwards hard-boiled egg and meal. In 
a week they were eating as greedily as any 
other young ducklings I have ever seen, with a 
particular preference for meal mash, chopped 
onion and worms. As far as food was concerned 
they gave me no more trouble. Until they were 
fledged I fed them almost entirely on duck meal, 
cooked rabbit and milk and worms, graduating 
finally to household scraps and wheat. 

At this age the ducklings were attractive, 
if slightly grotesque, little creatures with their 
enormous beaks, which seemed to grow out of 
all proportion to the rest of their bodies, 
changing gradually from a pinkish brown to a 
glossy grey colour. Though apparently so 
clumsy, these great spoons were really remark- 
ably useful to their owners, whose speed and skill 
in snapping up flying insects was bewildering. 

At first the ducklings were timid and un- 
enterprising, but they soon became exceedingly 
tame, wandering away from the coop to forage 
in the long grass and scurrying eagerly towards 
anyone who seemed likely to feed them. 
They had a_ curious 
habit of soaking them- 
selves to the skin in 
their water-tin at dusk 
and then retiring to 
dry off under the long- 
suffering and faintly 
protesting bantam. A 
watering-can full of 
water always stood by 
the coop, and one day 
they discovered its 
contents and climbed 
in. Once in they could 
not get out again, and 
I found them with only 
their necks above 
water and four ridicu- 
lous beaks sticking out 
over the edge of the 
can. They evidently 


enjoyed the bath, for they would climb into 
the can—and have to be rescued therefrom— 
three or four times a day until they grew too 
big for it to hold them all. 

At six weeks the shovellers were fledged, 
apart from their wings, and just about this time 
I moved their coop up to the edge of the pond. 
To begin with they were rather overawed by 
the size of the water provided for their amuse- 
ment and for a few days they contented them- 
selves with mudlarking in the shallows; but 
soon they got their sea-legs and thereafter they 
were seldom out of the pond. They never 
showed the slightest affection or regard for 
their foster-mother, and after a few weeks | 
returned her to duty. 

Apart from insects captured in the air and 
odds and ends picked up along the edge of the 
mud, their food seemed to be taken entirely 
from the surface of the water—most of it too 
small to be visible to the naked eve. In perfect 
arrow-head or line astern formation they would 
cruise up and down from end to end of the 
pond, carrying their necks outstretched along 
the surface and their bills slightly submerged, 
while the water passed in a continuous and noisy 
stream out through the laminae at the sides. 
On still nights, when it was too dark to see, 
the sound of this “ bibbling’’ was plainly heard 
at quite a distance as the shovellers cruised 
to and fro. 

They seldom dived except when bathing 
or playing, but I sometimes saw them half 
submerge in order to capture a water-beetle 
or tadpole. Of the florid and aldermanic gold- 
fish which shared the pond with them, they 
took not the slightest notice. 

One of the ducklings was always larger 
than its companions, and this eventually proved 
to be a drake, while the other three were ducks. 
Slightly different in colour—it did not achieve 
adult plumage till it was more than a year old 

it was always the tamest and most venture- 
some, frequently leading the others into 
trouble. It was Grandad, as we called him, 
who first flew away, luckily to a friend’s pond a 
mile or so distant. After we had spent an 
entire day building a netting trap into which 
to lure him, he calmly flew home again. When 
pinioned for safety, he started exploring on 
foot, taking his sisters with him, and among 
several narrow escapes which come to mind 
was an occasion when he was rescued in the 
nick of time from a farmer’s hen run in which 
he had been incarcerated in preparation for an 
appearance at table as plat du jour. 


As they grew up, the tameness of these 
young shovellers became remarkable. They 


were constantly in the house, wandering in 
through the french windows and pattering about 
the rooms and passages, and at tea-time they 
never failed to appear to ask for bread and cake. 
They never bothered to get out of the way of 
the dog, and outdoors they would follow the 


gardener everywhere, interfering considerably 
with his digging activities as they competed 


with one another for the worms and grubs. 
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CRIMEA: RUSSIA’S BLACK SEA RIVIERA 


HE Crimea, now menaced by the 
Nazi jackboot, is an earthly paradise : 
a peninsula of limestone hills, vine- 
yards, poplars and brooding cyprus. 


In the old days it was the only Russian 
winter playground for those nobles or aristocrats 
who could not, as the Russian custom was, 
winter on the French Riviera. Many of the 
Grand Dukes had their palatial villas around 
Yalta and Aloupka, where jam was made from 
rose leaves and the characters of Chekov 
promenaded the sea walk at sunset. No life 
could have been more languorous than beside 
that luminous sea. As Chekov said, this was 
the playground or cocottes; there were “‘elderly 
ladies who were youngly dressed’’; and ‘there 
were many generals.’’ To-day these great 
villas are the resting-places, the health resorts, 
of the Russian workers. 

In May, 1915, I left the snows of frozen 
Archangel, dropped down across Russia from 
the White to the Black Sea, and six days later 
was eating under the olive trees of Sebastopol. 
It was here I experienced my first blackout. 
For the German Goeben and the Breslau were 
loose in the Black Sea. One night they had, I 
was told, fired 208 shots into Sebastopol 
without killing anybody, because they were 
trying to reach the seaplane base up at the top 
of Sebastopol’s narrow harbour. And shortly 
after night dropped down all the Russian 
officers, with their pretty women, foregathered 
in the casino-like Naval Club, where the heavy 
green portiéres were pulled across the tall 
windows. It was a brilliant scene, such as the 
most fevered Hollywood director could not have 
invented ; for here in their white tunics and gold 
lace, with decorations and coloured sword-knots 
dangling from the little dirk which the Russian 
naval officer always carried, were the cream of 
the Russian navy and the young Fleet Air Arm. 
\mong these were Russia’s aces who had begun 
flying in France, 1911—-picturesque men, all of 
them. 

Then, as to-day, Sebastopol was the base 
for the Russian Black Sea Fleet. When it 
wasn’t out cruising, searching for the elusive 
Goeben and Breslau, it lay behind the mine boom 
of the long, narrow, hill-protected harbour. 


By NEGLEY FARSON 
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LOOKING ACROSS SEBASTOPOL’S NARROW HARBOUR 


Here is based the Russian Black Sea Fleet 


Each morning, as the roses sparkled with the 
dew, a group of us met at the naval launch 
landing below the Hotel Kist, to be taken up 
to the flying station. But before that, I, 
personally, had a lazy breakfast of coffee. 
l'rench croissants, and rose jam, on my balcony 
looking out at the fresh sunrise over the shim- 
mering Black Sea. And it was from this Black 
Sea seaplane base that, in an American Curtiss 
flying boat, I had my first flight—this with 
Commander Victor Utgoff, ace of all aces in the 
Russian Navy 

Now that both Red and White Russians 
would join to-day to destroy the Nazis invading 
their territory; and that the U.S.S.R. now 
speaks nationally of itself as Russia again, these 
two stories can be told of the days when 





YALTA, AROUND WHICH MANY OF THE GRAND DUKES HAD PALATIAL VILLAS 
** No life could have been more languorous than beside that luminous sea ” 


Russians, Red and White, were fighting each 
other. For they both show a naivety that 
amounts almost to a childish delicacy in the 
Russian character. Yet, big and cumbersome 
as the Russian peasant himself might be, this 
delicacy is often demonstrated in his character, 
presenting itself on the most unexpected occa- 
sions. Even during the 1917-1918 Revolution, 
despite its horrors and savagery, things like 
this happened :— 

The first is the story of Admiral Kolchak. 
The Red of the Revolution was slow in spreading 
to the Crimea. It was months after Petrograd 
and Moscow had gone that way before a Soviet 
was organised among the soldiers, sailors, and 
workers of Sebastopol. Meantime Admiral 
Kolchak still remained on his flagship, the 
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Emperor Nicholas I 1 think, anchored just 
behind the Hotel Kist. He had offered his 
sword to the Allies. 

This sword had a golden scabbard and a 
ewelled hilt, and had been presented to Kolchak 

the Tsar Nicholas II for his gallantry in the 
Japanese War. The Sebastopol Soviet demanded 
t at Admiral Kolchak hand over this sword. 
}iey sent a deputation out to the flagship to 
; ceive it from him. Kolchak, standing on his 
(ck, awaited the spokesman of the delegation 
t. walk up to him. The delegate stretched out 
; arm for the golden sword Kolchak was 
lding in his hand. As his fingers reached to 
se upon it, Admiral Kolchak stepped back 
d hurled the sword far over the delegate’s 
ad—into Sebastopol Harbour. 

Now look what happened. The delegation 
is so impressed, or taken aback by this 
sture, and its gallantry, that it withdrew 
iietly. Kolchak managed to escape Sebastopol 
id made his way, eventually, to Siberia, 
here he was killed. But before his death was 
ported, the Sebastopol Soviet sent divers 
»wn to recover his golden sword. They found 

And the Sebastopol Soviet forwarded it to 
‘olchak. 

Whether he ever received it or not I do not 
iow, but someone may who reads this article. 

Then, Utgoff. Utgoff was a handsome, six- 
ot Slav, with green eyes, a shocking list of 
ashes to his credit, then the wearer of about 
| the decorations the Tsar could give a flyer, 
ie idol of the Black Sea Fleet. He was flying 
ver the Bosphorus only a few days after the 
314 war was declared. 

The Sebastopol Soviet, in those days when 
was not yet defined as to what a workers’ and 
iidiers’ soviet was, or even how it should act, 
ecided that all the Tsarist officers in the 
‘rimea should hand over their side arms; the 

itomatic as well as the little ceremonial dirk. 
\ ukase was passed to that effect. The melan- 
choly officers, gallant as they were, saw no hope 
i resistance and surrendered their ‘‘cold 
arms,’’ as they were called. But not Utgoff. 

“When I heard of that order,’’ he told me, 
“| went crazy !’’ (He was only about twenty- 
three at the time.) 

Utgoff raced to the Hotel Kist, jumped 
into a naval launch and demanded to be taken 
to the Seaplane Station. There he leapt upon 
the lower-wing of a Curtiss flying boat, that 
had been pulled up on its slip. He drew his 
Browning :— 

“| have led you and fought by your sides 
for four years !”’ he cried, confronting the crowd 
of uncertain sailors. “‘A true comrade'\’’ He 
tapped his dirk and then waved the Browning 
at them. ‘‘Here are my side arms,”’ he said, 
“come and take them—for I swear to God I 
will never give them to you.”’ 

And what happened? A sailor dashed 
forward from the crowd. But Utgoff did not 
shoot. It was his batman. The husky sailor 
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THE RECENTLY COMPLETED MOTOR ROAD BETWEEN SOTSCHI AND MAZESTA 
This highway along the Eastern shore of the Black Sea runs for miles’ between palms and other 
sub-tropical plants 


threw his arms around Utgoff’s knees, hoisted 
him on to his shoulder. ‘‘Cheer!’’ the sailor 
shouted to his comrades. ‘‘Cheer—our com- 
rade!’’ They cheered. Utgoff, on the sailors’ 
shoulders, was paraded around the flying 
station. That night the Sebastopol Soviet 
passed another ukase; all the officers’ side arms 
should be given back to them. 

Utgoff was killed, flying a sea-plane in the 
American Coastguard Service. 

It may seem incomprehensible to one who 
has not seen the Revolution, or Russia before 
and after. But—no more revelatory incidents 
could be invented of the basic kindliness, the 
almost childish goodness of Russian character, 
This shows why now, in London, White Russians 
speak proudly, often with tears in their eyes, of 
“our Russia !”’ 

The Crimea was a stronghold of the Tartar 
KXhans who for some two hundred and forty 
years levied tribute on Moscow. The Tartars 
of the Crimea were a thorn in Moscow’s side 
until nearly the French Revolution. Tartar 
villages remain in the Crimea to-day, encour- 
aged by the Soviets to perpetuate much of their 
life from the steppes of Asia. And overlooking 
a Tartar clan several miles up-country behind 
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AT THE BATHS AT 


SEBASTOPOL 


Sebastopol, in the wine-growing district, is surely 
one of the most dramatic fortresses in the world. 
This is Chefut Kalai—the Fortress of the 
Jews. These are the Karaims. They are Jews 
of pure original stock who entered Russia before 
the great main immigration. They believe 
themselves to be one of the Lost Tribes. But 
they have no Talmud—and they are free from 
nearly all the ordinary Jewish restrictions. 
They call their valley, on top of their high 
limestone plateau, The Valley of Jehosophat. 

Their fortress is carved from solid rock—it 
has niches to fire from, but, for the most part, 
its walls are over twenty feet thick. The rock 
road leading into its gates has been used for 
such ages that your carriage wheels sink down 
to their hubs in the ruts which have been worn 
in the soft limestone. And there is one bin, like 
a feeding trough, with niches for the prisoners to 
place their heads before they are decapitated 
—with a hole below for the heads to fall through 
down into the valley. 

The irony of this execution place makes 
itself known to you when you look down in the 
valley. For there, far below you, lies the garden 
and palace of an historic Tartar Khan. The 
garden is screened by poplars; but in it is a 
marble bathing pool, which is filled by water 
running over marble slabs in such a wafer-thin 
sheet that it is actually warmed by the sun. In 
the Khan’s palace is a fountain made of pearl 
shells, staggered so that drops fall, one by 
one, from shell into shell. It is called the 
“Fountain of Tears.”’ 

It is well named. For these Tartars and 
the Jews waged war constantly. And the Jews, 
perhaps conquered at times, still hold Chefut 
Kalai to-day. Inside this stone fort atop the 
high plateau is another memorial; the stone 
casket of a Jewish Princess. When I was there 
in 1915 it was still being covered every morning 
with roses or wild flowers, as had been done 
throughout the centuries. Karaims who used 
to make annual pilgrimages to Chefut Kalai 
from all over the world (until at least the end 
of the last war) contributed to its upkeep. 

The story is that she and the son of the 
Tartar Khan below met and fell passionately 
in love with each other. But it was a hopeless 
match: neither Jew nor Tartar leader would 
permit such a marriage. In his frenzy the young 
Tartar Prince led a party to storm Chefut 
Kalai one night; he would steal his bride. But 
—he was killed on the walls. When she learned 
this, the young Jewish Princess went to the 
same place on the walls of Chefut Kalai and 
threw herself down into the valley. 

That is the story told me by the Rabi 
Ghakim, as we ate black bread and honey, 
staring down from the walls of Chefut Kalai to 
where the Tartar fires still smoked in their 
valley in the scented May of 1915. 
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STANTON HARCOURT 


IlI—-A POET’S HERMITAGE IN AN OXFORDSHIRE MANOR HOUSE 


FTER a quarter of a _ century’s 
disuse, Lord Chancellor Harcourt 
lent his ancestral home to Alexan- 
der Pope for the summer of 1718. 
His descriptions of his abode, so fan- 

tastically different from Twickenham, are 
among the earliest romantic appreciations of 
an ancient building, and provide almost the 
only record there is of the house before its 
partial demolition. Among his letters are two, 
written to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, describing 
“the large country seat I inhabit at present.” 
They are almost identical, and, although 
neither letter is dated or located, and the 
poet himself terms the descriptions “florid,” 
they have always been taken as applying 
to Stanton Harcourt. 

I was necessitated to come hither (he wrote on 
\ugust 11) to continue my translation of Homer, 
for at my own house I have no peace from visitants 

\ noble lord has consigned a lone house to 

me for this very purpose. 

Since he gives a vivid picture of the great 
kitchen the description is accepted as apply- 
ing to Stanton Harcourt, and, “florid’”’ as 
it is, it is not more incoherent than the 
inventory of the house taken at the death 
of Sir Philip Harcourt in 1688, after which, 
for 25 years, the place was left derelict by 
his widow. Much of what these documents 
describe was pulled down 40 years after 
Pope’s visit, to save the cost required to 
put it into repair and to contribute material 
for the building of the third Lord Harcourt’s 
Georgian mansion on the banks of the Thames 
at Nuneham, below Oxford. 


2.—THE DOORWAY TO THE CHAPEL 





1—THE CHURCH, POPE’S 


TOWER 








AND THE GREAT KITCHEN 


A water-colour by Paul Sandby at Nuneham 


What remains is the gate-house range, 
adapted in the eighteenth century as a self- 
contained house and used as a residence ever 
since; a short detached range containing the 
domestic chapel and a tower in which Pope 
had his study, parallel to and immediately 
behind the gate-house to the south; and 
the square tower-like kitchen some 50yds. 








south-west of the chapel tower, with a sub- 
sidiary range running southwards from it. 
These imply roughly an original plan of two 
courtyards : a forecourt between the gate- 
house and the chapel range—which certainly 
continued westwards; and an inner court of 
which the kitchen and the chapel formed 
respectively the south-west and north-east 
angles. The latter, however, evidently pro- 
jected some distance eastwards from the east 
side of the quadrangle, if indeed this was 
closed in on every side. The gate-house 
range was probably only connected with the 
quadrangle at its west end, if at all. Pope’s 
description insists throughout on the irregu- 
larity of the arrangement : 

The whole vast edifice is so disjointed, and the 
several parts of it so detached one from the other, 
and yet so joining again, one cannot tell how, that, 
in one of my poetical fits, I imagined it had been 
a village in Amphion’s time, where the cottagers 
having taken a country dance together, had been 
all out, and stood stone-still with amazement ever 
since. 

You must excuse me if I say nothing of the 
front; indeed I do not know which itis. A stranger 
would be grievously disappointed who endeavoured 
to get into it the right way. One would expect 
after the entry through the porch to be let into 
the hali: alas! nothing less! you find yourself 
in the house of cffice. 

The sequence of rooms as listed in the 
1688 inventory seems to confirm this irregu- 
larity, though no doubt Pope was inclined 
to exaggerate it and a quarter of a century’s 
occupation by a caretaker and neighbouring 
farmer had altered the use to which parts of 
the building were put. It may, however, be 
worth while giving the rooms listed in the 
inventory in the order then adopted, and to 
see whether, assuming the assessors took a 
more or less continuous route, any idea of 
the plan emerges. 

They began with a store chamber con- 
taining lumber (two children’s chairs, a 
parcel of pictures, two hatchments, one new- 
fashion bee hive, etc.), the servants’ garret, 
the men’s and the maids’ garrets, and three 
bed rooms, evidently quite well furnished. 
They then came to the Chapel Tower, con- 
taining, as now, three rooms. “The upper- 
most Tower Chamber” (Fig. 6) contained 
two tables, six cane chairs, two stands and 
bottle-stands; pictures, diall, and standish; 
tinder-box; ‘stool, skin, and deske; prospec- 
tive glass”: from which it appears to have 
been used as a gazebo or prospect-tower. 
The other two tower rooms had beds in them. 
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Then follow the Queen’s Chamber (nearly 

empty), so called from having been occupied 

by Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the daugh- 

ter of James I, and the Balcony Chamber 

with a bedstead, tapestry hangings, eight 
rge chairs, carpet, table, and looking-glass. 
room above the west half of the chapel, 
woking into the chapel on the east and 
rhaps into the hall on the west, might be 
scribed as a “balcony” chamber. 

These rooms, persumably on the first 
jor and with the garrets over them, were 
‘idently near the Chapel Tower. There 
lows the Dining Room (“Two Cloath 
irpetts, Tapestry hangings, twenty red 
loath chairs”), the Red and White Room 
. bedroom), the stair-head chamber, Madam 
ee’s Room (mother of Sir Philip Harcourt’s 
‘cond wife), a passage, the Dressing Room 
‘ontaining a good many personal effects 
ich as a dressing-box, two guns and two 
words, besides normal furniture), a closet 
ithin it and a garret above it, the nursery, 
nd my Lady’s chamber with closet. My 
ady’s chamber had a bed worth £10 (most 
edsteads are put down at a few shillings), 
calico quilt, two mirrors, eight chairs, 
.pestry window curtains (£8), a scrutore and 
vo stands (?.e. escritoire, £3), the whole 
orth £34, the largest sum so far. That 
takes seven important rooms, a_ passage, 
nd a staircase, after the Chapel Tower. As 

-he assessor then goes off to the porter’s lodge 
id three upper servants’ rooms, evidently 
the gate-house, the presumption is that 
\is group of seven rooms was more or less 
‘If-contained. They may have filled a wing 
unning south from the chapel block and 
rming the east side of the inner court. 
After the gate-house rooms the assessor 
takes the great parlour, withdrawing-room, 
chapel, great hall and little parlour, in that 





4.—POPE’S TOWER, ABOVE 


he area between tower and kitchen was probably a courtyard 


THE CHAPEL 





3.—THE EAST SIDE 


OF 


THE GREAT KITCHEN 


From the present garden, which is probably on the site of the former inner courtyard 


order and all presumably on the ground floor. 
The fact that the withdrawing-room and hall 
were separated by the chapel implies that 
the latter was contiguous to both. If, as is 
probable, the hall was more or less opposite 
the gate-house, this would put it in prolonga- 
tion of the chapel (Fig. 4) running east and 
west, and separating inner from outer court. 
Great parlour and withdrawing room might 
then have formed the ground floor of the 


5.—THE 


THE ROOF, 





KITCHEN WITH ITS STAIRCASE TURRET 


east wing which had the principal bedrooms 


above it with the staircase adjoining. The 
great parlour contained “one great table, 


one Spanish table, twelve pictures, 18 chairs,” 
total £9: the withdrawing room one table, 
one “sticht carpett,”’ 14 Irish sticht chairs 
(Sir Philip’s father, Sir Simon, served for 
some years in Ireland during Charles I’s 
reign), total £4. The great hall contained 
three tables, one form, four Turkey-work 
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6.—POPE’S STUDY 


AT THE TOP OF THE 


TOWER 


Where he translated the fifth volume of Homer in 1718 


chairs, two Turkey-work carpets and leather 
carpet, one clock-case, total £3 10s. 


The great hall within (according to Pope) is high 
and spacious, flanked on one side with a very long 
table; the walls are all over ornamented with 
monstrous horns of animals, about twenty broken 
pikes, ten or a dozen blunderbusses which 
we were informed had survived the civil wars. 
Here is one vast arched window, beautifully dark- 
ened with divers scutcheons of painted glass: one 
shining pane in particular bears the date 1286, 
which alone preserves the memory of a knight 
whose iron armour is long since perished with rust 
and whose alabaster nose is mouldered from his 
monument. 

This hall lets you (up and down) into the great 
parlour. Its contents are a broken bellied virginal, 
a couple of crippled velvet chairs, with two or 
three mildewed pictures of mouldy ancestors, who 
look as dismally as if they came fresh from hell 
with all their brimstone about them; these are 
carefully set at the further corner, for the windows 
being everywhere broken, make it so convenient a 
place to dry poppies and mustard seed, that the 
room is appropriated to that use. 

Next this parlour lies a pigeon house, by the 
side of which runs an entry, which lets you on one 
hand and tother into a bed chamber, a buttery, a 
small hole called the chaplain’s study; there follows 
a brew house, a little green and gilt parlour, the 
great stairs under which is the dairy; alittle further 
on the right the servants’ hall. There are 
upon the ground floor in all 26 apartments. 

Pope’s “great parlour’”’ may in reality 
be “the little parlour” of the inventory, 
listed after the hall, and followed by the still- 
house, servants’ hall, beer-cellar, and larder, 
which, with the “entry” referred to, suggests 
that it may have been at the opposite end 
of the hall to the chapel and principal rooms. 
His description of the hall, “high and 
spacious,”’ confirms the probability that it was 
open-roofed. His picture of the stained glass, 
if not entirely fanciful, is interesting for the 
reference to a date, 1286, though dates are 
as rare on medieval domestic stained glass 
as are such family portraits as he refers to. 
If it existed, the year falls in the lifetime of 
Sir Richard de Harcourt, grandson of Sir 
Robert the first lord of Stanton Harcourt 
in the reign of Richard I and John, but a 
full century earlier than corroborative evi- 
dence suggests the family to have had any 
considerable house here. Last week it was 
suggested that the earliest parts of the manor 
house are due to the Thomas Harcourt 
who, in the time of Edward III, married an 
Oxfordshire heiress, Maud Grey of Rother- 
field Greys, and took a leading part in 
Oxfordshire affairs, dying in 1417. Both his 
son Thomas (died 1460) and grandson Sir 
Robert, the Knight of the Garter, killed by 
the Lancastrians in 1471, lived principally 


at Stanton and added to the buildings. The 
chapel, for instance, has the arms of Sir 
Robert and his wife, a Byron, on the arch 
forming the chancel and supporting the 
tower above. 

The lifetime of Thomas Harcourt I 
coincided with the building of a number of 
great manor houses of the kind to which 
Stanton belonged : Penshurst (ctrca 1340) by 
a Lord Mayor of London, and Dartington 
(1385-88) by Richard II’s half-brother the 
ill-fated John Holland, Duke of Exeter. 
The type is the same: a great hall with its 
subsidiary rooms 
grouped loosely 
round one or more 
quadrangles. At 
Dartington, more- 
over, there is also a 
square open-roofed 
kitchen, a smaller 
edition of the most 
impressive fragment 
of Stanton Har- 
court (Fig. 8); that 
at Penshurst has dis- 
appeared. 

The inventory, 
after enumerating the 
rooms beyond the 
hall listed above, goes 
on with “the little 
House between the 
kitchin & the Larder, 
the Dayrye Kitchen, 
Darie house, Brew- 
house, Wash House, 
& Malt House,” end- 
ing up with the Great 
Kitchen. Thus, this 
may well have been 
more or less detached 
from the main body 
of the house, and we 
can imagine a laby- 
rinth of such things as 
dairy, brewhouse, and 
wash-house covering 
the space now a 
rose garden (Fig. 3), 
between kitchen and 
chapel, screened on 
the east side, per- 
haps, by the parlour 
and bedroom wing 
running back at right 
angles from the hall 
and chapel. 





7.—THE CHAPEL 
Looking west. The “ family pew 
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The kitchen (says Pope) is built in the form of 
a Rotunda, being one vast vault to the top of the 
house, where one aperture serves to let out the 
smoke and let in the light. By the blackness of 
the walls, the circular fires, vast caldrons, yawning 
mouths of ovens and furnaces, you would think it 
the forge of Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, or the 
temple of Moloch. The horror of this place has 
made such an impression on the country people 
that they believe the witches keep their Sabbath 
here, and that once a year the Devil treats them 
witn infernal venison, a roasted tiger stuffed with 
ten-penny nails. 


It is, in fact, a square building 33ft. by 31ft., 
the walls rising 39ft. to the spring of the 
roof. The construction of the latter, an 
octagonal lantern with a griffin perched on 
its apex another 25ft. above the walls, was 
a remarkable feat at that time. the octagon 
being fitted to the square space beneath by 
corbelling over the angles with what are 
termed squinches. The method is a repeti- 
tion of the earliest stage in the evolution of 
a dome, found in early Iranian buildings and 
again in the primitive churches of Armenia. 
In the great Abbot’s Kitchen at Glastonbury, 
also a square of the same dimensions in 
plan, built about 1400, the masonry dome is 
brought down to within 10ft. of the floor, 
the squinches being developed into chimney 
arches for the four fireplaces, one in each 
corner. Here the fireplaces were simply set 
against the north and south walls without 
chimneys, the smoke finding its way out 
through the louvres which surround the 
lower, upright, section of the roof. Nathaniel 
Hawthorn, who describes a visit to Stanton 
Harcourt in Our Old Home (1864), possibly 
preserves authentic tradition when he relates 
that 

these lofty openings were capable of being so 
arranged with reference to the wind, that the cooks 
are said to have been seldom troubled by the 
smoke. 

A newel stair in an angle turret (Fig. 5) leads 
up to a battlemented walk round the roof 
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from which, very likely, the louvres 
were adjusted. 

Mr. Gotch sets the date of the 
kitchen as late as 1470. Though it 
is difficult to be definite, the evi- 
dence of other great kitchens of 
this type (Raby Castle, circa 1370), 
the Abbot’s Kitchen, Durham 
(1368), and Dartington (circa 1388), 
seems to support its building by 
Thomas Harcourt I as part of his 
manor house at the close of the 
fourteenth century. By 1450, 
though great kitchens of this type 
continued to be built for colleges QiiieaNay 
(cf. Eton, and Christ Church, Be act ' 4 eeanaets 
Oxford), fireplaces with chimneys wifes} % van OY 
were generally provided, and the if ” wan ORREEIRRRI 
dwellings oi laymen had less waste- ener t ; ° oneen 
fully spacious kitchens. 

The kind of building being 
done at Stanton by 1470 is seen in 
the lovely proportions and detail 
of the Chapel Tower (Fig. 4). The 
doorway to the chapel from the 
north (Fig. 2) has an almost 
Renaissance look about it, with its 
rectangular plaques of enrichment 
and voluted key-stone. Indeed, it 
may be an Elizabethan insertion. 
The chapel itse!f (Fig. 7) has been Hyd} a YS 
thoroughly restored since Pope’s ei 11) 46) Wo ceaee Yl » y 
time, but the curious original a _— — , 
arrangement is maintained. The 8.-THE ROOF OF THE KITCHEN 
“chancel” occupies the base of the A remarkable piece of mediaeval engineering 
ower, rising to a greater height 
than the “nave” in the adjoining wing, 
which was used by the servants. This 
has a flat ceiling with a room above it from 
which a window at floor level in its east side 
gave a view of the altar, and which served 
as the family’s pew. A similar window in 
its west wall, according to Pope, overlooked 
the hall, as was often the case with solars 
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in manor houses. . F 
Of the rooms in the tower, one is lined . TT Fe $4 4 
with Tudor panelling; the topmost room, #ii™ ~S ; y 
used by Pope, having bolection wainscot = . 
(Fig. 6). It wasapparently fitted upespecially : a 6 $ 4 é s 
for him, since the mother of one of the + 3 ie 
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workmen engaged on it, misunderstanding Ne : a ’ -f 
a Pe ° ~ ae, ‘ 


the name of its intended occupant, and being ~ 
a Methodist of extreme views, was horrified ee ; aN « 
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to learn that it was to be occupied by the 
Pope. There used to be a pane of red glass 
in one of the windows inscribed “for the year 
1718, I, Alexander Pope, finished here the 
fifth volume of Homer.” It is now preserved 
at Nuneham. 

On the whole, it will have been noticed 
that Pope’s description tallies fairly closely 
with the inventory, although it has long been 
dismissed as pure fantasy. Much of it un- 
doubtedly is: the romantic details about 
ghosts, rats, spiders, mushrooms, and the 
aged custodian. Space unfortunately does 
not permit quoting the letter in full, but the 
venerable steward, be he fact or fancy, cannot 
be left out of the picture. He was to totter 
through miles of haunted galleries in hun- 
dreds of romantic novels for a couple of 
centuries to come, but this must be one of 
his first appearances : 

We had never seen half of what I have de- 
scribed, but for a starched grey-headed steward 
who looks like an old family picture walked out of 
its frame. He entertained us as we passed from 
room to room with several relations of the family; 
but his observations were particularly curious when 
he came to the cellar: he informed us where stood 
the triple butts of sack, the bottles of tent for 
toasts in a morning, the iron-hooped hogshead of 
strong beer; then stepping to a corner, he lugged 
out the tattered fragments of an unframed picture : 
“This (says he with tears) was poor Sir Thomas ! 
once master of all this drink. He had two sons, 
poor young masters! who never arrived to the 
age of his beer; they both fell ill in this very room, 
and never went out on their own legs.’’ He could 
not pass by a heap of broken bottles without taking 
up a piece to show us the arms of the family 
upon it. 


9.—INSIDE THE KITCHEN 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. The smoke from the open fires against the walls found its way out by the louvres under the roof 
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ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


CUDDLED CLOSE: A 


O depict an animal accurately, whether 
with pencil, brush or camera, needs as 
much, if not more, skill than is neces- 
sary to produce a life-like human 
portrait. 

When | 


refer to 


word ‘‘accurately’’ I do 
kind of accuracy which 
the dog is a white fox terrier with 
patch over one eye, but to the 
which shows us the intelligence and 
the loving devotion and _ high 


use the 
not that 
tells us 
a dark 
accuracy 
personality, 


By FRANCES PITT 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN LONDON AT 
spirits characteristic of this particular white dog. 
Many eminent artists, famed for their 
skill in painting our portraits, have failed with 
dogs, horses and birds. Cats are notoriously 
difficult to depict. Mavbe this is due to the 
remoteness of Puss, who purrs on the hearthrug 
but remains aloof and aloft, tame yet not 
tamed and still the little tiger at heart. 
This difficulty is not confined to the paint- 
brush, for camera-users likewise experience it 
and a really good photograph of the household 
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THE 


CHILDREN’S ZOO 


cat is by no means easy to achieve. Neverthe- 
less the picture that graces the jacket and 
cover of Mr. W. Suschitzky’s new book in the 
‘How To Do It”’ series, entitled Photographing 
Animals (The Studio, 8s. 6d.), is one of the most 
lovely portraits imaginable. A splendid long- 
haired tabby Thomas stares straight at the 
reader, his gleaming eves, their pupils narrowed 
by strong sunshine, seeming to hold all the 
proud independence characteristic of every 
true cat. 
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MEMBERS EASY A “CLOSE-UP” OF THE PEACOCK, A PATTERN 
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WHOOPER SWANS : 


This book consists of a collection of photo- 
graphs of home pets, domestic animals, and of 
Zoo creatures of various kinds. Many of the 
subjects are interesting in themselves, but 
their real interest is as examples of what the 
camera can do in animal portraiture. 

They are superb examples of photography. 
Brilliancy of detail, delightful lighting effects 
and unusual poses are found in picture after 
picture. The zebra, the West Highland terrier, 
and the white rats caught and held my atten- 
tion, but so did a portrait of Meng the baby 
gorilla at the London Zoo, the whooper swans 
so strangely posed and well caught by the 
camera, and the two deer cuddled together. So 
also did the tiger licking his nose, and the 
close-up of the peacock. 

At this point the reader will probably be 
saying to himself, ‘‘ but these creatures are pets 
or Zoo animals and therefore very easy to 
photograph.”’ 


As a fact tameness does not necessarily 
simplify the problem of animal photography. 
Two of the most difficult ‘sitters’? I have had 
to deal with were Madame Moses, the pet otter 
I had years ago, and the Mart, a pine marten 
I had a little earlier. Both were adorably con- 
fiding and both were exceedingly inquisitive. 
When Moses saw a camera she wanted to look 
inside and usually pushed her muddy nose 
against the lens. The Mart was as bad. In 
those long-ago days when the Mart flourished, 
my photography was mainly done with a half- 
plate stand camera, for at that unenlightened 
period miniature cameras were hardly known. 
One had to erect the instrument, put a large 
cloth over one’s head and the camera, and 
focus an upside-down image on the ground-glass 
screen. 

This procedure interested the Mart; she 
stared with inquisitive intentness, took a flying 
leap, and landed on my head or shoulders. On 
being pushed off she jumped on to the camera, 
and thence back to me. She was as agile as a 
squirrel and as active as a stoat, so it was no 
good trying to put her in the right place, or 
attempting to make her stop there. All I could 
do was to sigh for some shy, timid creature that 
really would keep its distance. 

Many persons have an exalted idea of the 
difficulty of wild-life photography. Patience 
and perseverance are needed, of course, but 
so they are in most things. Pictures of birds 
at the nest can be obtained with comparative 
ease and the photographic difficulties are re- 
duced by knowing exactly where one’s “‘sitter”’ 
will be placed and the certainty that the said 
sitter will come back repeatedly to that spot. 
The bird with young to look after returns just 











PHOTOGRAPHED AT WHIPSNADE 


where we expect her again and again, but the 
household cat, our dog friend and the common 
hen have a deep-rooted objection to staying 
where we want them and seem filled with the 
strongest suspicion that the camera-user is 
making fools of them. 

In addition to Mr. Suschitzky’s lovely 
pictures his book contains much useful informa- 
tion on animal photography. He points out 
the desirability of using a lens of adequate focal 
length, ‘‘or you will be faced with distortions 
and bad perspectives,”’ and remarks that many 
small cameras are fitted with lenses of so short 
a focal length that bad perspective of close-up 
objects is inevitable. 
He advocates “ the 
small single-lens reflex 
camera, using roll 
film’’ as ‘‘the most suit- 
able instrument for all- 
round animal photo- 
graphy,’’ on which 
camera, as he points 
out, you can inter- 
change lenses’ and 
focus exactly up to 
the last instant be- 
fore making your ex- 
posure. But there is 
one detail on which 
long experience of 
animal photography 
causes me to differ 
from him, and that 
concerns the use of 
roll film. When one 
is dealing with a 
tricky subject, where 
quick action and rapid 
changing of one’s film 
both between expo- 
sure and _ exposure, 
and from one carton 
of films to the next 
is concerned, a _ film 
pack is ever preferable. 
You can whip out a 
pack of used films 
and pop in another 
in a fraction of the 
time it takes to re- 
move a roll of films 
and insert another 
spool. Moreover it is 


much simpler, or so 
I find it, to pull out 
the tab of a film in 
a pack than wind for- 
ward a portion of a 
roll. 


WHITE RATS: 
A SMALL ANIMAL IN SOME SETTING THAT INDICATES 
ITS SIZE 


IT IS A GOOD IDEA TO 
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Once upon a time, on a day of sunny 
summer warmth, I lay among bluebells and 
primroses, sea-thrift and sea-campion, upon the 
cliff-head of a Welsh island, and stalked puffins 
bringing home fish to their chicks in their 
nest burrows. <A puffin thus employed is a far 
more shy and wary fowl than the unemployed 
bird which sits in a party with its fellows, and 
my stalk had to be a careful one. It is not easy 
to creep along with a camera, focus, make ex- 
posures and change films, without scaring one’s 
puffin away back to the blue sea, but I managed 
to do so, thanks to my film pack. But, maybe, 
Mr. Suschitzky advocates roll films for the 
simple reason that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain a small reflex camera that 
takes anything else. Camera-makers and 
designers, please note the naturalist-photo- 
grapher’s plea and give us a miniature reflex 
that takes a film pack not by means of 
any extra adaptation but as designed to 
do so. 

Excellent advice is given by Mr. Suschitzky 
not only on the camera, etc., but on how to use 
it; there are chapters on ‘‘Composition and 
All That,” ‘“‘ Putting It in the Right Light,’’ 
“Down on the Farm” and a ‘“ Zoo-full of 
Opportunities ’’ ; also hints on fish and reptile 
photography, which last-named include hints 
on what not to do. ‘I shall never forget,” 
says the author, ‘my first attempts in the 
Zoo aquarium. | did everything wrong! Small 
tanks are best lighted from above, and the first 
mistake I made was to put the photo-flood 
lamps too near the glass which covered the tank, 
It was a fairly thick sheet of glass yet it broke 
into many pieces, all of which fell into the tank. 
But that was not all. I next dropped one of 
my reflectors into the tank, and the lamp, which 
was naturally very hot, shattered on contact 
with the water. When I tried to pull the 
reflector out I got an electric shock because 
I had not remembered to switch off the current. 
This, then, is how zoft to start.’’ 


After that we are told how it should be 
done, but space unfortunately does not allow 
of more quotation. It can only be said that 
the book is full of information covering much 
of the wide and fascinating field of bird and 
beast portraiture. But the reader who is fired 
by it to try his camera upon his animal friends 
must not forget the most essential part of his 
equipment—patience and lots of it. 
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THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE VILLAGE 


By F. G. THOMAS, Director, Extension Dept., University College of the South West, Exeter 


‘** What we have to do, and a new spirit will surely find the means, is to continue the village while we improve the material conditions within 


it. But there is something more. 


The village must still be the villager’s own, and that is not so easy as it sounds. 


Fortunately the Englishman 


on the whole perceives that he cannot merely escape into ruralism, or be a detached spectator of a delightful but unrelated way of life. It 
is in him to rejoin it, to be part of it, and in due time to be quite naturally one of the dancers on the green, or thatchers on the stack, or scythesmen 


in the lower field . . . 


HE future of the village will be deter- 

mined not by esthetic aspirations but 

by hard fact. The present tragedy of 

the countryside is its comparative 

poverty. If this poverty is less obvious 
in the village than in the town, it is none the 
less real. If the villager does not complain or 
agitate, that is mainly because those who might 
have done so have left the villages—some 60,000 
each vear. 

\ myriad of difficulties arise from this 
position. For example, it may be highly desir- 
able, now and in the future, to recall to the 
countryside some of the thousands of skilled 
farm workers who have left the land in recent 
vears. Most of them are living in towns, 
earning more than they may hope to get in 
farming and enjoying a form of life which they 
find attractive. They are near to shops, 
cinemas, crowds of other people, and share in 
common public services which are the right of 
a modern worker. Is it just, even in these days, 
to compel such men and their families to return 
to the present village, with the earnings that 
are offered and with its limited social oppor- 
tunities? This is the hard core of the rural 
problem. 

Previous articles (‘‘ A Rural Charter ’’) have 
shown that it is possible to create a sound 
economic base for the countryside. A long-term 
agricultural policy, related to the needs of this 
country and to the necessary farm imports from 
abroad, would provide a well founded agri- 
cultural industry capable of offering a fair 
return on investment and a proper reward for 
skilled labour. Such a policy would make sure 
that there was always a due succession of new 
entrants into agriculture, and that proved 
ability should be given responsibility in the 
control of a farm. At the moment nepotism 
is rife; and the prospects for the farm worker 
without capital are confined to the delayed 
deliberations of agricultural wages boards. 


FACTORIES IN THE COUNTRY 


But agriculture alone cannot finance a 
rural societv. There must be modern rural 
industries carefully located in the countryside 
to replace the lost crafts, to bring new people 
into the country, and to introduce new capital 
into rural society. This aspect of the economic 
future has also been considered in the preceding 
article on location of industry. It should be 


noted, however, that the mere dispersal of 
industry is no panacea. 


Unless the new face 





village in the end proved the salvation and fulfilment of England.” 








“THE VILLAGE CHURCH WAS ALSO A COMMUNITY CENTRE FOR 


Long Melford, Suffolk 


tories are properly situated so as to spread their 
social effectiveness over as wide an area as 
possible, the total effect will be limited to a 
few areas within the ambit of the large urban 
centres in which such factories tend to con- 
glomerate. Again a long-term policy is required 
as part of a comprehensive rural policy. 

The effectiveness of such wise placing of 
factories is not a matter of expediency or of 
theory. It is already a matter of experience. 
The many processing factories established in 
country districts long before the present war 
showed immediate results. They provided new 
opportunities for the young people in the area; 
they brought in many new people, such as 
managers, technicians, scientists and others, 
who settled in the area and shared in the life 
of the village—as soon as the older inhabitants 
would let them. The higher wages put more 
money into local circulation. New houses ap- 
peared, and new common services needed by 
the factories became available to the village 
for the first time. The rateable value of the 
area was increased and the local government 
services were better financed. A new structure 
of life was already appearing. 

Most significant of all was the fact that the 
voung people employed in these factories stayed 
in their villages because they knew that they 
had leisure and money enough to visit the town 
near by. .t is, I believe, a cardinal principle 
that people do not object to living in the coun- 
try; they only object to being tied to it. 

A modern farming policy and a_ proper 
siting of suitable industries in the countryside 
are the foundations of a modern rural society. 

The needs of war are forcing some solution 
of these problems as a matter of urgency. It 
will not be possible to relax these efforts when 
peace is declared; indeed the consequent dis- 
location of our industrial structure will surely 
demand a more intensified drive to re-establish 
a peace-time economy. If this is to be, how will 
the village fare? What might be the future of 
the village ? 

Whatever may be the present disadvantages 
of contemporary village life, it is the oldest and 
a long tested form of human settlement. It is 
not an archaic survival. It is a social grouping 
which, though overwhelmed time and again by 
invasion, economic revolution and social fashion, 
has maintained a characteristic life of its own. 
It has infinite capacity for change and adapta- 
tion; it is an organism. Any consideration of 
the future of the village will, therefore, study 
the growth of the village in order to maintain 








It would be far from astonishing if, in the period of economic revision which is to be expected after the war, the 
EpMUND BLUNDEN, “ English Villages,” 1941. 





THE NEIGHBOURHOOD ” 


those social qualities which have been proved 
worth while by experience. 

This does not mean that the village of the 
future will be archaic in plan or nostalgic in 
purpose. It must be a modern village using 
the best of contemporary services invention has 
to offer. The new must be related to the old; 
the pattern of village life may well remain the 
same. ‘‘ Bottom, thou art translated.”’ 

Architecturally, this process can be regu- 
lated under existing town-planning measures 
if advantage is taken by the local authority of 
the permissive clause enabling control of eleva- 
tion. But it is to be wished that greater en- 
couragement and strictness should be exerted 
from above to ensure that the reconditioning 
and expansion of villages are carried out with 
seemliness and sympathy. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


One aspect of the pattern of village life is 
apparent from the most casual glance at any 
good map of a rural area. The main highways 
are well marked and obvious; but there is a 
network of minor roads, lanes, byways and foot- 
paths which are more significant in the life of 
the village. These connect farm and village 
vith the neighbouring villages. In any area 
it is easy to see a pattern, of which the small 
market town is the centre, in this confusing 
network. These roads were, and still are, the 
nerve system of rural life. 

Village life was never entirely self-con- 
tained; the more self-centred it has been the 
more decadent is the life of the villages. If 
the modern villager moves faster, it is doubtful 
if he moves much farther than did his ancestors. 
The village was, and still is, an integral part of 
a neighbourhood. The major part of its 
economic and social life is contained therein ; 
goods are exchanged and bargained in the 
market town; the senior school and the 
grammar schools are often situated there. It 
is a practical unit for local government, Young 
l'armers’ Clubs, Women’s Institutes and other 
rural societies. The white-coated tradesman 
with his motor van and the ubiquitous club 
agent with his garish catalogues and “easy 
terms,’’ who travel these lanes to-day, are but 
the modern counterpart of their more colourful 
and genuine predecessors, the general merchant 
with his cacophony of pots and pans on the 
side of his cart and the pedlar with his trinkets 
and tall tales. This is an age-long pattern of 
village life. Thus the network of rural by-ways 
is a first ground plan of a design for rural life. 
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The future of the village or the small town 
should not, therefore, be conceived in terms of 
individual places, but of rural neighbourhoods. 
It is not a question of preserving this village 
or of fixing an upper population limit to that 
small town; it is a question of the proper use of 
the land in a given area, the disposition of its 
farms and factories and the dispersal of the 
population; in a phrase—the development of 
the neighbourhood. 

Such a development is now possible because 
of modern inventions, of which the coming of 
“the grid” is one of the most important. The 
new power of industry is electricity, and the 
grid carries its ample load to the farthest 
corners of the countryside. Thus industry is no 
longer tied to the coal seams; cheap, clean and 
economical power is available almost every- 
where. The new manufactures are, on the 
whole, small articles easily carried to markets 
by road. Baby-foods, cosmetics, radios, electric 
fitments and patent foods are typical of the 
many products which may be manufactured 
in the country. This is the new Rural Industry 
of our day! 


MODERNISING INDUSTRIES 


It is true that something may be done 
with modern devices to reinstate old-style 
rural industries. The modern blacksmith ser- 
vices farms and houses over a wide area in a 
variety of ways. He still shoes horses and 
wheels but, in addition, he carries his acetylene- 
welding plant to the harvest field and repairs 
the farmer’s machinery on the spot, and sup- 
plies a water system to the new houses; he is, 
in fact, a highly skilled modern maintenance 
mechanic. His mobility, adaptability, and 
skill are real saleable assets. This adaptation 
to the modern needs of the neighbourhood is, 
probably, the only basis for any rural craft 
which may hope to offer a reasonable standard 
of life to the worker. Sometimes modern 
marketing will find a profitable sale for a village 
craft. In the main, however, the rural craft 
as an industry will fail unless it can support its 
workers at a modern standard of life. 

Electric supply and many modern domestic 
inventions have made it possible for more 
people to live over a wider area of the country- 
side. It is no longer necessary to cluster houses 
for common services. Water supply may be a 
limiting’ factor in odd places, but modern 
sanitation and the modern household devices 
worked by electricity can be supplied anywhere. 
‘This means that more people can be 
accommodated in the rural areas 
with reasonably modern conven- 
iences, that such houses need not 
clutter the highways or be built on 
good farming land,and that the popu- 
lation can be spread over the local 
neighbourhood instead of clustering 
on the outskirts of a town or village. 

In planning a rural neighbour- 
hood, the network of roads is, as I 
have said, the ground plan. Over 
this should be laid a zone plan of 
the soil in the area showing which 
land is most suited for agriculture, 
forestry and the like and which land, 
though less suited for these purposes, 
is suitable and usable for building. 
The consequences of such zoning 
should be that agricultural land 
would not, in any circumstances be 
used for building purposes and that 
the new houses should be dispersed 
over the less valuable land. It is 
true that some of the less valuable 
land which might be used for building 
is being farmed at the moment; 
generally it is poorly farmed, yields 
poor returns and offers only a meagre 
existence to those working a. it 
would be good social policy to remove 
such people to smaller farms on 
better soil. This again is not a new 
principle; it has been practised in 
America for some years. Another 
ffect of zoning would be to givea 
ruer monetary value to land. It 
vould prevent artificial values being 
tiven to farming land and give a 
1ew value to other property. Some- 
hing is being done to control rural 
levelopment in this country; but un- 
il there is a clear social policy for the 
ountryside, a breaking of vested 
nterest, and a rigorous enforcement 
f what is now only permissive 











legislation, the good intentions of the few will 
be negatived by the resolute exploitation of 
the many. 

SOCIAL LIFE 

It is possible then to see in outline the future 
of the village neighbourhood. Assuming a new 
rural economy, there will be a new rural popula- 
tion consisting of the new entrants to farming, 
the new workers in modern rural industries, 
and the new “‘residents’”’ attracted by a country 
life. It will take time for these old and new 
elements to merge into a new rural society. 
There will be many necessary adjustments, initial 
difficulties and clashing of different social ideas. 
These will be the birth-pangs of a new society. 

The social life of the rural area will need 
modernising. County councils have performed 
a valiant job in this direction. They have 
extended the social services rapidly. The 
Medical Officers of Health and the District 
Nurses cover nearly every hamlet; they have 
the latest resources at their disposal, ranging 
from well-sited modern hospitals to an aeroplane 
service in the Highlands. The County Council 
library service sends its travelling libraries or 
box of books to the village; while the regional 
library service will send by post any book 
specially needed by the selective reader in the 
most remote country house. These services 
are being extended and will go farther afield 
and become more efficient. 

A start has been made with the reorganisa- 
tion of the elementary and secondary schools, 
so that eventually every neighbourhood will 
have its senior school at the centre. These new 
senior schools are not to be found in every 
county. Cambridge County Education Com- 
mittee, under the guidance of their Education 
Secretary, pioneered in this development. With 
money from America as well as their own rate 
income, they have established several village 
colleges so placed in the rural areas that they can 
serve children, adolescents and adults in neigh- 
bouring villages. Devon Education Committee 
have covered nearly half the county in this 
way, and this achievement is more notable in 
that the whole cost has been met by the people 
of Devon. Other education authorities have 
started similar schemes. These senior schools 
are of modern design and, though they are not 
outstanding architectural achievements, they 
are unobtrusive, pleasant to look at, and indica- 
tive of the new countryside. The buildings have 
ample land around for playing-fields, gardens, 
and the growing of crops. There are, generally, 
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hens and, in some cases, other 
livestock, such as a calf, which are fed and 


beehives, 


tended by the children. Inside, there are rooms 
equipped as a gymnasium, a laboratory and for 
domestic science. In fact, the buildings are 
worthy of the high educational purpose they 
serve, which is to equip and train the youth 
of the countryside to know, to appreciate and 
perhaps to man the industries and the agricul- 
ture of the area in later years. The school is 
not intended to produce farm workers, 
necessarily; nor is it planned to produce more 
entrants for academic examinations. Its aim 
is to use the wealth of material and human 
experience at hand in the countryside as a basis 
of teaching and to focus in the school the social 
and cultural activities of the neighbourhood. 
These common services are supplemented 
by those offered in the normal course of indus- 
try. Tradesmen and multiple stores send their 
vans to the countryside. Wireless and motor cars 
provide contact with the general community. 


THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 

The factual side of rural life has been 
stressed in this article because the materials 
with which the new countryside is to be created 
are mundane matters of money, man-power and 
organisation; and these things are often forgot- 
ten in an undisciplined enthusiasm for rural life. 
A study of the social life of the villages in the 
past shows quite clearly that the character of 
a village and the qualities that made rural life 
so worth while were other than material facts. 
The kind of people in the countryside and their 
relationship one with another were partly the 
result of the type of work they did, the con- 
ditions under which they lived and the social 
tradition of their village and its neighbourhood. 
A village community at its best was a functional 
society; the squire and the parson had their 
jobs to do, both secular and spiritual, and they 
were reared in the belief that such was their 
duty. The respect due to them and freely 
given by the villagers was an acknowledgment 
not of their social grade so much as of their 
function. They were the representatives of 
God and the King. The farmer, labourer and 
craftsman had their own peculiar skills and they 
expected acknowledgment and respect due to 
their crafts. A man was known by his worth 
in action and not by his reputation from other 
villages. This respect, even though it involved 
touching the cap and curtsying to the squire, 
was nearer to true equality than the ballot-box 
equality of anonymity, because it was 
based on respect for a person’s ability 
and neighbourliness within the vil- 
lage. In fact, the life of the villager 
was only complete in the life of the 
little community to which he be- 


longed. He was part of a whole, 
symbolised most worthily in the 
church. The church was not merely 


a house of God; it was a community 
centre for secular matters. If its spire 
pointed to the heavens, it also pro- 
vided a look-out over the countryside; 
its bells might call men to prayer, but 
they also summoned men to arms 
How temporary and trivial so many 
of our own village halls of to-day 
seem in comparison with these 
spacious temples. Perhaps it was 
the haunting fear of perdition that 
urged men to give of their labour 
and their goods to build so grandly 
for so small a community; but that 
cannot be the whole explanation. If 
we are no longer terrified by the gar- 
goyles grinning from the_ eaves, 
neither do we seem so inspired in 
our community buildings. Any 
planning of the mundane elements of 
rural life must have regard to this 
experience; it must be based on an 
intimate knowledge of how this life 
grew in the past; it must be founded 
on a deep understanding of the 
social values of village life. 
Otherwise will come an outcrop 
of geometric abortions which, while 
obeying every canon of rural life de- 
scribed in this article, will yet be noth- 
ing more than suburbias in country 
settings. Therurallifeisa way ofliving 
—indeed, in the last resort, it cannot 
be planned ; it must be nurtured. 


[The next article in this series ts 
‘‘ The Future of the Country House.’’| 
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CONSOLATIONS OF SHORTNESS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


VERYBODY or nearly everybody 
must cherish some tender memories of 
his beginnings in the not too difficult 
art of bicycling. It seemed for a little 
while so utterly impossible of acquire- 
ment, and then on a sudden the miracle had 
been accomplished. Almost without the rider 
knowing it the supporting hand had _ been 
removed, and there he was careering along by 
himself, a little unsteadily perhaps, with a 
tendency to find a hedge or a ditch magnetically 
attractive, but still the unaided master of his 


fate. This was so delicious a state of things 
that in the first flush of enthusiasm he even 
enjoyed riding against a strong head wind, 


bowed over his handle-bars and purple in the 
face. ‘That stage soon passed, however, and 
most of us, especially as we grow older, come 
to the conclusion that bicycling is only enjoy- 
able, indeed only tolerable, when we are bowling 
along with a kindly breeze behind us. 

hese reflections come into my _ head 
because I have been playing a little golf again 
after nearly a year’s interval, and my pleasure 
has been greatly enhanced or diminished 
according to the direction in which the breeze 
has been blowing. Let it not be thought that 
1 am so utterly lacking in virility that | want 
to have the wind behind me all the time. 
That would be dull and enervating. On the 
particular course on which I have been playing 
1 want to have it always against me going out 
and with me coming home, and I believe all 
short drivers would agree with me. Itsochances 
that the holes going out are rather short and 
those coming home are of a very fine length 
indeed. 

If the wind is as we want it we attain 
the absolute of poignancy and enjoyment, for 
we can reach each hole in the proper number 
of shots; not without effort, not without plenty 
of wooden club play, not unless we hit the ball 
as truly as in us lies; but we can do it. If the 
wind is the other way we get to the turn easily 
enough perhaps and may even call one or two 
of the holes, as we used to do when we were 
vounger, ‘“‘a kick and a spit’; but the flog 
home against the wind is altogether too much 
for us. It is not merely that it is hard work, 
but it is unremunerative work. We hit our 
two best shots at the holes described by courtesy 
as “two-shot” holes, and are still a good way 
short of the green, with a nondescript and not 
very interesting third shot left to play. Unless 
we are holing putts we get at best a dreary 
succession of fives and, say what you will, too 
many fives ‘“‘shed a gentle melancholy upon 
the soul.’”’ 

There is one hole in particular, the fifteenth; 
we used to call it “the crater,’’ but only pre- 


historic persons now remember the name, and 
the green is a crater no longer. I think it is 
one of the finest two-shot holes I know any- 


where, but for me its beauties are largely gone 
because I can never reach it in two. The other 
day a friendly breeze—no more than a breeze, 
upon my honour—was helping us home and 
1 was for once actually playing the holes as 
they ought to be played; but when I came to 
this fifteenth I gave a sad little sigh and said 
to my opponent: “Ah! if one could but reach 
this hole in two just once again!’ Then 

well, I must be honest; | did not reach it, but 
[ was only a yard short, tapped the next one 
up dead and got my legitimate four. It made 
me for a moment quite pathetically happy. I 
was reminded of an old friend, long since dead, 
with whom I once went a Sunday morning’s 
walk at St. Andrews. As we the 
plateau whence the ball drops gently down on 
to the second green he remarked: ‘I wish 
that just once in my life | had reached this 
green in two, but I ” 1 felt the 


stood on 


never have. } 
pathos of his words then and I feel them much 
more acutely now. 

\s long as we can reach a hole in the 
right number of shots with any club, then the 
hole ought to remain for us a good one. It 
may even be argued that it ought to be 
better than ever because there is no stroke 
in the game so splendid and satisfying as a 
wooden club shot up to the pin. But when we 
cannot reach it at all then something of the 
savour goes out of it. That is why the wind 
can be so kind a friend and can make all the 
difference between exquisite bliss and resigned 
despair. 


Golfers accept this undeniable shortening 
of their strokes in different ways according to 
their temperaments. Some with a gallant 
fatuity refuse to accept it at all. They con- 
stantly walk far past the spot at which their 
ball has finished and, when their attention is 
called to it, retrace their steps in great surprise, 
murmuring that it must have had a bad fall. 
Similarly they persist in under-clubbing them- 
selves at the short holes, and finish in the bunker 
in front of the green. Others, on the other hand, 
become so humble that they are prepared to 
take a driver at a hundred yards from the 
green. 

I myself have more or less, or so I flatter 
myself, passed through the first stage and have 
reached the green. Several times during this 
brief holiday I have with too much humility 
over-clubbed myself and seen the ball speeding 


into trouble on the far side of the green. On 
the day before mentioned, on which I was 


playing really quite well, it needed all the 
arguments of my kind amateur caddie to make 
me take an iron when [ wanted in my modesty 
to take a brassey. I suppose the truth is that 
nobody could be so short as in certain moods I 
believe myself to be. There is something to be 
said for this frame of mind, beyond the obvious 
truth that under-clubbingis one of the commonest 
of all golfing vices. It has made me believe, 
and in fact I do believe, that I am hitting the 
ball just a little farther than I was on my last 
visit. 

This reminds me of another old gentleman 
I once knew who always thought he had 
got longer every summer till he was over 80 
and, when winter came, never could understand 
how it was that he had lost his length. But I 
will not admit the likeness because after the 
deluges of August the grass was rather slow 
and luxuriant and there was very little run in 
the ground. So it may just possibly be true ! 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


EN are really very brave! I can 
perfectly remember the days when 
any male speaker, addressing any 
audience composed of females, almost 
always began with a light-hearted 
jest about his courage in venturing amongst 
them. It was a pleasant, conventional little 
jest, meaning nothing at all, because everybody 
in the room knew that the word of a man was 
authoritative and that women were mere. 
Nowadays, women have learnt to be 
accurate, articulate, and self-confident. I hope, 
and in fact believe, that when national and 
civic and rural questions of importance are 
discussed, it will no longer be amongst ‘“‘ men 
and women” but amongst persons and persons, 
whose chief qualifications will be—regardless of 
sex—intelligence, imagination, honesty and— 
above all—common sense. 
And that reminds me of the devastating 
comment, applicable to quite a number of 


people, made by a very young and acute 
observer, after meeting a bright, talkative, 
egotistical youth who was full of his own 


achievements : 
‘‘He was one of those people who are all 
brains and no sense.”’ 


* * 
* 


HAVE just attended a meeting, where the 

principal speaker had, with more temerity 
than he perhaps realised, undertaken to talk 
about salvage. 

Actually, we were ail salvage-minded 
already and when question-time came, this was 
made abundantly clear. Everybody in the 
room wanted to ask one and the same question : 
How are we to get our salvage collected and 
taken away ? 

That is the real problem : not the necessity 
of keeping the tins, the paper, the cartons, the 
everything else. Every woman in the British 
Isles knows all about that, and I should be 
prepared to place quite a substantial bet on 
their actually doing it. But there was not one 
of us who could not have unfolded a tale of tins 
rusting for months on an unsightly heap in the 
village, and sacks of paper bulging behind 
kitchen doors. 

Every eye in the room, I think, sought that 
of the chairman, imploring permission to speak. 
Mine was perhaps particularly imperative. I 
know I tried to make it so! At all events, I was 
allowed to voice my question: ‘“‘What about 
the really remote small country house, a couple 
of miles from any village, ten from the railway 
station, not on any ‘bus route? Salvage is 
carefully accumulated, particularly paper, but 
how is a tiny car, on a minimum ration of 
petrol, to remove it?’ 

The speaker, who was really looking quite 
pale by this time, said that this was where 
voluntary workers with private cars came in... 

He did not say it with much conviction, 
and made no attempt to answer the cry that 
broke out, whole-heartedly, from the whole 
gathering : 

“And who has got the time, or the petrol?” 

His last, desperate attempt to make a 


satisfactory affair out of what is, in point of 
fact, a very unsatisfactory one indeed, was to 
say—with obvious sincerity and goodwill— 
that in ‘‘cases of real difficulty’’ his department 
should be applied to direct. 

The chairman, with a charming smile and 
quite shattering promptitude, asked for his 
exact personal address, and it was instantly 
taken down in writing by about two hundred 
and fifty women. 

* 
* 
OT very long ago I found myself in North 

Cornwall. The day before I left, | walked 
up to a small inland village to see the Women’s 
Institute making jam. The blackberries were 
phenomenal, both in size and in quantity. There 
were a few pounds of apples and some of 
damsons. Those were the only surplus fruits 
of the year—and I think the same thing applies 
to a great many parts of the country. 

The jam was being:cooked on ancient oil- 


stoves, disinterred for the purpose, on 
single burner stoves and—except that this 


Village Hall was a particularly roomy and well- 
equipped one—under the usual difficult condi- 
tions. They had started at eight in the morning, 
were going until six, and had a second day in 
prospect. 

I have, like most other women in this 
country, heard the word ‘‘jam”’ so often in the 
past months that I had practically resolved 
not to make use of it again! But that rather 
childish and silly determination has gone down 
like a ninepvin before my admiration for those 
energetic and efficient Cornishwomen. 

It was in the same Village Hall that a 
woman told me very seriously that she hoped 
they wouldn’t have the hymn “All is safely 
gathered in”’ at the Harvest Thanksgiving. It 
should, she said, be rendered as “‘ Some is safely 
gathered in.”’ 

* * 
* 

LETTER in Country Lire of September 

1? concerning the stings of jelly-fish, 
brough’ a recollection to my mind. Many years 
ago, I was in the Federated Malay States and 
heard a young man—one of those youngsters 
who know everything in the world and are not 
chary of saying so—laughing heartily at the 
idea that there could be any peril associated 
with such a thing as a jelly-fish. 

Certainly, the word has comical connota- 
tions, rather than any other. Nevertheless, he 
had his warning before he went into the sea that 
alone holds any promise of coolness in that 
unchanging tropic heat. And he did meet a 
jelly-fish and with much merry laughter picked 
it up, shouting aloud that it was as good as an 
ice-bag—or some other analogous idiocy—and 
crammed it on to his head. 

His life was eventually saved, after weeks 
in hospital. 

Lieut.-Colonel Vivian’s letter reminded me 
of that true story. But his, of July, 1917, is by 
far the more poignant of the two. It is indeed 
ironical and tragic to think of men having 
survived the horrors of the Great War until 
the middle of 1917, only to die in such a fashion. 
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Jelly-fish, incidentally, can be large, 
1umerous and of course dangerous, on our own 
outh-west coasts. I have seen several in the 
sea at Sidmouth. 

* * 
* 

VEN this summer, there have been holiday 

crowds at various places on the coast— 
ilthough not very large crowds. I visited one 
vest-country seaside-town a little while ago, 
nd saw all sorts of interesting, but ugly, pre- 
varations calculated to repel invaders. Beyond 
ll these peculiar and sinister reminders, the 
lue sea rolled blandly up to the shore, and 
he sands gleamed, just as usual. 

There was a large swimming-pool, built 
mly a few years ago at some fabulous cost. 
‘here were people bathing there—although not 
ery many. 

A curious lack of conviction pervaded the 
vhole scene and it was a relief to hear an 
xtremely human and everyday dialogue 
tween a diving, splashing girl of about 
ixteen, and a looking-on mother. 

“That was a very good dive, darling. But 
s that bathing-dress——’’ 

“Swim-suit, mummie.”’ 

“IT meant swim-suit. Isn’t it———’’ 

“T thought you'd recognise it. It was your 
srittany one, the summer before the war. | 
just had to cut a piece out!” 

The young person got ready to dive again 
—she dived very well. 


CORRESPONDE 


SWALLOWS’ MEETING 
PLACES 


ir,—On an autumn evening some years ago | 
itnessed a remarkable gathering of swallows in 
ondon. 

The apparently pre-appointed meeting place 
vas Chiswick Eyot. Towards evening the swallows 
egan to assemble in the air above the river. 
Sometimes they appeared as a small cloud flying 
t a height of 1500 feet or so; then suddenly they 
would swoop down and skim the surface of the 
water. Then up again, and so it went on. 

There were many, many thousands of them 
and as they passed below the level of the eye one 
looked down on the purple black mass and, as it 
repeatedly passed, the noise of their wings was 
considerable. 

I watched this manceuvring for three quarters 
of an hour and as I watched smaller groups were 
continually joining the main group. They came 
from all directions. 

Finally, just as dusk fell and as if at an 
appointed signal, the whole cloud, from a_ great 
height, poured out of the sky like liquid from a jug 
and ina very few seconds not a single bird remained. 

Their roosting place for the night was the 
osiers growing on the island and as they settled 
down the noise of their combined twittering sounded 
like steam blowing from a railway engine. 

Next morning all had disappeared.—HaRoLp 
STABLER, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W.6. 


THE HERON AND THE EEL. 
Sir,—Recently, I met with remarkable evidenced 


of the high order of intelligence possessed by the 
heron. Watching through a chink in 
. boat-house wall, I saw a member 
of this species fishing in a river. 
Presently it speared an eel, which 
twisted a considerable portion ¢1 its 
length around its captor’s neck. The 
heron removed the eel from its beak 
hy means of a foot, then despatched 
with a succession of stabs with its 
lagger-like bill. Next, it attempted 
® swallow its capture; but the 
‘rocess was impeded by the eel’s 
lipperiness. Accordingly, the bird 
took the eel by the tail and pulled it 
hrough the sand on the water’s 
lge, thereby, apparently, removing 
ie slime. Then the swallowing of 
ie prize was easy. In similar man- 
er, an injured rook which once 
cupied a commodious enclosure in 
1y garden would draw earthworms 
‘tween its toes in order to free 
em from particles of soil before 
vouring them.—CLirForD W. 
EATOREX, Worksop. 
[This account of a_ heron 
Ving difficulty with an eel reminds 
how valuable for cleaning pur- 
ses this bird must find its ‘‘ powder 
wn” and its toothed middle toe. 
ith the help of powder and comb 
soon cleans itself and removes 
Ty trace of s'ime.—EpD.] 


“T knew the place where you'd put it 
away,’ she said gaily, as she sprang. 

Both she and the dispossessed parent 
seemed to think that this constituted a full 
explanation. 


ROM the days of those cheerful classics 
Eliza and Eliza’s Husband by Barry 
Pain, it has always been a recognised fact that 
barbers and hairdressers talk to their clients. 
(So, indeed, do dentists—to whom the clients 
are seldom in a position to make any reply). 
As in the case of travellers, clients may be 
divided into those who like being talked to and 
those who dislike it. lor my part, I find it 
interesting as a rule—though occasionally 
tedious. The whole thing hinges on whether 
the hairdresser is veally talking, or just pouring 
out a stream of mechanical observations. The 
other day, I was having my hair shampooed by 
an elderly, very competent man—who was 
“really talking,’’ that is to say, he was genuinely 
interested in his chosen topic. 

This had been reached by way of the war, 
and the minor difficulties it entails on all of us, 
and was nothing less than the need of a working 
philosophy that should enable all of us to diffuse 
the right atmosphere—of courage, cheerfulness 
and kindness—in our daily contacts during work 
as well as leisure. 

It was a carefully thought-out philosophy, 


“O DEAR, O DEAR-R RAMELIA ”’ 
Sir,—In your issue of July 26 I read with greatest 
pleasure Miss Delafield’s reference to ‘‘O dear, 
O dear-r Ramelia!’’ as a catchword of her youth. 
Surely it was not exactly a catchword, but a quota- 
tion from Mrs. J. H. Ewing’s lovely story of 
Amelia and the Dwarfs. Maybe the saying was 
already of earlier origin when Mrs. Ewing borrowed 
it. But in the 1932 reprint of Mrs. Ewing’s stories 
(G. Bell and Sons, Limited), which I have beside 
me now, in the volume entitled The Brownies, etc., 
there are various references to dear Ramelia on 
pages 147-148: ‘‘Then her Mama would exclaim 
‘Oh, dear, oh dear-r Ramelia,’ etc.”’ 

I conclude that Mrs. Ewing invented it, and 
that the popularity of the story—published first, 
I believe, in 1871—led to its becoming the “ catch- 
word”’ that Miss Delafield speaks of. 

I am always grateful for the safe arrival over- 
seas of your beautiful journal, blitzes and U- 
boats notwithstanding. It seems to bring England’s 
very heart across the seas to Canada—SyLvia 
SEELEY, Oltawa, Canada. 


THE TREES OF DORCHESTER 
Sir,—tThe tree-lined roads of Dorchester have long 
been regarded by visitors as one of the main beauties 
of the place, but few probably know of the origin 
of the style of arboriculture shown in the enclosed 
photograph. It wasintroduced by German prisoners 
of war quartered near the town some 25 years ago, 
and has been followed ever since by the local 
authorities. It seems to accord so well with the 


¢ requirements of modern traffic that perhaps other 


towns would like to follow suit. 


- 
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and I could feel—in the indefinable way one 
does feel these things—that the speaker was 
quite seriously doing his very best to translate 
it into terms of behaviour. It was interesting, 
and a little bit amusing, too, to hear something 
like this :— 

“ . . And it makes a great difference in a 
big place like this, if one can remember to 
speak very gently to these young girls who are 
sometimes a little bit trying, madam . . . is the 
wave as you wish it, on this side of the parting, 
madam? Thank you. ... Because, if | may say 
so, the sum total of our words and deeds is 
really what makes the atmosphere helpful or 
the reverse. If I might ask you, madam, to 
raise the head slightly... .”’ 

Raising the head slightly, I asked him in 
return whether he found conversation with his 
clients interesting, as a rule. He _ replied, 
smiling discreetly, that it was part of his job 
to ‘‘talk about what interested them”’ not about 
what interested him. 

I gathered that what they found interesting 
was the weather, the news on the wireless, and 
their own affairs—particularly their own per- 
sonal appearance. 

Thereby, I think, missing much that was 
informative and entertaining and that, above 
all, tended to bring together the points of view 
of people whose backgrounds differed widely. 
It does seem to me that this last achievement is 
a most important contribution towards any 
post-war planning. 


NCE 


Though difficult to show with a camera, the 
trees lining the road have been pruned fan-wise 
so that they overhang neither the road nor the 
footpath. The trees can be seen in the photograph 
both in profile and full face. The white bands round 
them are of course this war’s contribution. 
M. L. HASELGROVE, 18, Waiden Castle Road, Dor- 
chester, Dorset. 

[It adds to the interest of our correspondent’s 
letter that Dorchester owes to other earlier prisoners 
of war—those of the Napoleonic threat—other more 
beautiful, if less uncommonly grown, trees.—ED.] 


GREEN-FLY THEORIES 


Sir,—There seems to have been a particularly 
strong attack of aphides (green, grey and black fly) 
round here this last summer, and the conversation 
of all earnest gardeners tended to concentrate on 
the subject. Possibly some of the following in- 
formation may be of interest to your readers. 

(a) The pests do most damage to plants that 
have been somewhat over-manured, particularly 
with nitrogenous fertilisers (such as sulphate of 
ammonia in larger quantities). Slower and sturdier 
plants seem less liable to attack and also suffer less. 

(b) Ants, as is well known, tend and carry the 
fly about and then “milk’’ them, to drink up the 
sweet liquid exuded. I have watched ants come 
and clean up black fly, etc., that 1 have dusted with 
derris powder! As ants seem impervious to all 
usual insecticides and come to the rescue of their 
“cows”’ it is necessary to find ants’ nests and 
destroy them. 

(c) Ladybirds set upon and devour the green fly 
at a good rate. Certain types of fly (“bluebottles”’ 
for one) also clean up trees and bushes wonderfully. 
A plum tree was covered with aphis 
one day, then a crowd of flies appeared 
and cleared it in one evening. 

(d) For some mysterious reason 
green fly dislike mint. Mint planted 
in the same bed as some rambler 
roses caused the disappearance of the 
fly and it has never returned, year 
after year, although other unguarded 
trees are attacked. This recipe was 
given me by an old countryman who 
could not account for its success 

For those who wish to encourage 
the beneficial ladybirds in their gar- 
den I would advise a lavish planting 
of parsley. Whenever I want a 
squad of shock-troop ladybirds to 
place on some green fly I go to my 
parsley clumps and pick them up 
easily. Ladybirds like parsley, 
although many other— harmful- 
insects dislike it. Some successful 
gardeners plant rows of parsley be- 
tween their onions and their carrots, 
for they say it keeps off onion and 
carrot fly. Do not be worried if your 
parsley takes some time to germin- 
ate, for it ‘‘has to go to the devil 
seven times’’ before it appears! A 
very successful growth of this plant 
indicates that ‘‘The wife wears the 
breeches.’’—F-LIZABETH Cross, Tudor 
House, Selsey, Sussex 









THE FOUNDATIONS OF 


OLD SARUM CATHEDRAL 


How many people know that the prehistoric 
earthwork of Old Sarum, above Salisbury, contains 
the foundations (revealed by modern excavation 
of the Norman cathedral rhe existing city, and 
the present cathedral, were not trans! ‘rred to their 
present site on the banks of the Avon till 1220, when 
the hill-top site was abandoned and the old church 
its materials being used in the con- 
struction of the new However, 
Old Sarum continued to return 
two Members to Parliament till 

1832 rhe reason for the move is 
traditionally accounted for by 

too much and too little 

water which is no doupt true, 
in common with other hill 
water (other than 
had to be 


SIR 


taken down, 


wind 


since, 
top camps all 
stored rain-wate1 
fetched from the river below 
Another important factor, how- 
ever, was obviously the extremely 
restricted ontained in the 
yreat earth ramparts. Many other 
towns had long since moved from 


site ¢ 


their prehistoric hill-top sites into 
the valley Dorchester from 
Maiden Castle, Winchester from St 
Catharine's Hill, Lewes from 
Mount Caburn, Cliichester from 
the Trundle, for instance. Sarum 
was the last to move, and the delay 
had the happy result of enabling 
planners of the thirteenth 
century to lay out a model city on 
a virgin around a. glorious 
cathedral that is unique in having 
been whole. 
J. D. Ropinson, The Cottag 
Langh Darlington. 


TIGER MOTH LAYS HER EGGS 
During the last week in July | was photograph- 
ing some Garden Tiger moths that I had reared from 
the caterpillar stage, when another moth emerged 
I did not actually see it break free from the chrysalis, 
but when I first saw the moth it had just crawled 
out of its case so that I was able to observe the whole 
process right from the start. It was 3.15 p.m. when 
I first noticed it \t that time it looked most un- 
like a moth, the wings being merely rudimentary, 
but they began to grow at once and continued at an 
incredibly fast pace. Somehow or other they gave 
me the impression of unfolding, rather than ex- 
panding, and it is a certain, though well nigh 
incredible, fact that I could actually see them 
vrowing By 3.35 they were fully grown, and it 
set me wondering if anything else in Nature grows 
so quickly 
During these 20 minutes the moth had been 
hanging upside down, to allow the soft sensitive 
wings to expand unhampered, and now she con- 
tinued like this for a while to allow them to dry and 
harden without any danger of folding or cramping. 
This attitude of the wings extended over the back, 
» clearly shown in my photograph, is the normal 
ittitude of a butterfly in repose. But a large moth 
like the Tiger, normally rests with the wings down 
flat, and only assumes the former attitude, as |! 
have said, to the wings in reaching their 
fullest extent in the quickest possible time, and 
with the greatest degree of safety 
\t 4 p.m., only three-quarters of an hour after 
emerging from the cocoon, the wings were dry and 
ready for flight, and clicked down into the normal 
Hat position. But instead ot taking flight the moth 
remained at rest and soon mated with one of the 
males that had hatched previously. Very shortly 
ifterwards egg-laying began. She started on a row 
of my beet, and laid on the uncersides of four 
separate leaves. For this purpose the underneath 
is generally chosen, for several reasons: it reduces 
the risk of birds finding the eggs and prevents 


the 
site (Left) 
single 


designed as a 
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the eggs from being washed away by rain, or possibly 


dried up by sunshine. 

Once she had begun tc lay, the moth continued 
steadily, though slowly, until about 11 p.m., 
and within 24 hours of commencing had laid 
430 eggs! So far as I know this was the full 
complement, laid in four separate batches, but 
of course | may have missed some, though I 
looked on all the surrounding leaves. Notice 
in the photograph how very neatly the 


OF OF 
eggs 


TIGER 


are laid, in regular rows with no gaps between. 

Althougua I watched the actual process for some 
time, it is still a mystery to me how a moth with 
such a fat and apparently clumsy body can place 
the eggs with such precision in their allotted spaces. 
Though the process is an almost everyday affair 
in Nature, it is mcst interesting to watch it for 
oneself, and I was astonished at the care given to 
each egg. Although there is such a mass shown in 
my photograph, they are not laid in a batch or 


ip * 
Br sum he 


MOTH WITH WINGS 
(Right) A FEW OF THE MOTH’S CLUTCH OF 
EGGS PLACED WITH MACHINE-LIKE PRECISION 
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string. Each egg was pushed out slowly, while the 
abdomen curved round with extreme care and 
pressed the egg into position on the leaf. With 
each egg is exuded a small quantity of a glutinous 
substance, so that when the moth removes the 
pressure from the egg and withdraws the abdomen 
for another laying, the egg remains in position, 
stuck firmly on to the leaf. 

On the tenth day after laying the eggs turned 
pink. After 17 days they turned blue, and on the 
nineteenth day they hatched. Only 30 out of the 
430 had failed to hatch, and these I noticed had not 
changed colour from the original pale yellow, so 
they were obviously infertile. But I think it is a 
good achievement for any moth to produce 400 
tertile eggs in a year.—J. ARNOLD BENINGTON, 
Hame, Lisburn, Co. Antrim. 


A BAT TAKES A FISHING FLY 


S1r,—The following may be of interest, and I should 
be glad to know whether any of your readers have 
had a similar experience. My young daughter, 
while fishing a white moth on a loch in Perthshire 
late in the evening, had the curious experience of 
having her fly taken by a bat. We had noticed 
bats flying round and diving towards the water in 
very much the same way as one has so often seen 
swallows when a big hatch of fly is up. The bat 
was landed, but as none of us had the courage to 
release it from the fly we had to break the cast! 

-K. M. LEVESON-GoweR, Cliffe Hall, Piercebridge 
Darlington. 


SIR JOHN MOORE’S SCHOOL 


Now that so many of Sir Christopher Wren’ 
works have been destroyed by 
enemy action, the fine old gram- 
mar school at Appleby Parva, 
Leicestershire, will be of particula: 
interest. 

It was built in 1697, and is 
said to be the only school in the 
country that Wren designed. 
J. Hospay, 24, Rawlinson Avenue, 
Derby. 

{Sir John Moore’s School, to 
give it its correct name, was com- 
pletely altered in execution from 
Wren’s designs preserved at All 
Souls College, Oxford. The 
changes were mainly due to the 
interposition of that Midlands 
architect and sculptor, Sir William 
Wilson of Castle Bromwich, who 
was in charge on the site. Buta 
voluminous correspondence, re- 
printed in Wren Society, Vol. XIII, 
indicates that Sir C. Wren ap- 
proved the alterations of his 
design. Wilson, who has been 
identified (Country LIFE, Vol. 
LXXVII, page 622) as being respon- 
sible for work at Sudbury Hall, 
Derbyshire, as well as at Notting- 
ham Castle and elsewhere, was a 
sculptor whom a wealthy widow, 
Lady Pudsey, fellin love with and married; she pro- 
cured himaknighthood. But “‘his lady dying before 
him, and heliving up to the extent of his apron strings 
estate, Sir William returned to his former occupa- 
tion and the public recovered the loss of an eminent 
artist ’’ (Charles Deering, Nottinghamia Vitus et 
Nova). Sir John Moore, a former Lord Mayor of 
London, had previously built (1694) the Writing 
School at Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, also 
from Wren’s desigrs.—Ep.] 


SIR, 


WREN'‘S SCHOOL AT APPLEBY PARVA AS SIR WILLIAM WILSON BUILT IT 
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The Water Mill, by Ruisdael, (1628-1682). 


y 1 Me ever-turning wheel CH 


I. is a far cry from the ponderous 
water wheels of old to the Wheels of 
Industry as they are today. So much now 
depends upon those wheels, so much of 
Britain’s industry, her trade at home, her 
commerce overseas... 


The wheels of the B.S.A. factories turn 
ceaselessly — wheels designed, controlled, 
and guided by the hands and brains of 
master engineers — wheels responsible for 
Daimler, Lanchester, and B.S.A. Cars, 
B.S.A. Motor Cycles, Bicycles, Tools and 
Guns . . . Wheels that give us the special 
steels of Jessop & Saville, Daimler Buses, 
and the Monochrome Hardchrome Process. 


Those who have produced these en- 
gineering masterpieces have ever held the 
wheel in great respect. They know its 


power, they know the comforts and con- 
veniences it has produced for you, for 
me, and for the next man. They know 
its vast potentialities in the production of 
yet greater achievements. They continue 


to study those potentialities ... 


“BSA 


produces: 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 


B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 


























THE OLDEST MILESTONE ? 


“* FAREWELL TO MILESTONES ”’ 
Six,—Mr. Ralph Jefferson’s interesting article in 
Country Lire (September 26) reminds me that 
the rush to remove all sign posts has not even 
spared what is locally thought to be at least 
one of the oldest milestones in this country: the 
White Stone at Withington, Hereford. This was 
apparently set up in 1700, as it beais that date, 
together with the already defaced inscriptions, as 
follows 

North Face. This is the ro to 

South Face. IILI(?) Hereford 

East Face. This is the rod to Lorcester Ledb 
/ edo vy) 

West Face. This is the ro to Hereford 

r.D.1700. 

[he stone itself was evidently part of an old 
wayside cross, the shaft of which was broken off 
and the lower portion turned upside down and 
used to form the milestone. The other stone shown 
at its foot in the photograph was believed by Mr. 
Alfred Watkins to be a “mark stone,’’ showing this 
to be a very ancient track. Probably this was a 
White Way or Salt Way from Droitwich.—M. W 
Vordiford, Hereford. 


Sir,—lI have seen most of the curious milestones de- 
scribed by Ralph Jefferson, in his article ‘‘ Farewell 
to Milestones’’ published in Country LIFE of Septem- 
ber 26, but none has interested me more than the 
mysterious ‘‘Cernioge’’ milestones on the Holyhead 
road beyond Corwen. Erected by Thomas Telford 
in the heyday of the coaching age, these “iron”’ 
stones gave the mileage westward to Cernioge 
and Holyhead, there being no mention of Cerrig-y- 
Druidion, Pentre Voelas, or Bettws-y-coed. Search 
your map as carefully as you will for a village 
the name of Cernioge, your quest will be un- 
successful, but if the map is a large-scale one it 
will show a farmhouse, hard by the hamlet of 
Glasfryn and two miles from Cerrig-y-Druidion 
bearing the name of Cernioge. This is the sclu- 
tion of the mystery, for the farmhouse was once ‘the 
Prince Llewellyn Inn, a change-house for the horse- 
drawn Holyhead mail. Unfortunately, with the 
coming of railways and the withdrawal of stage and 
mail coaches, the inn was closed in 1846, and 
became a farm. Judging from what Mr. Charles G 
Harper, the road historian, says in his book The 
Holyhead Road, the Prince Llewellyn Inn was not 
the sort of place we generally associate with travel 
in coaching days, for he records that ‘‘ some tourists, 
in 1795, learning the inn kept three chaises and a 
post-coach, assumed a larder to match, but found 
not a single article of food that even hungry appe- 
tites could relish.’’—Cyrit R. Rowson, Larkhill, 
Liverpool, 11 


, + ~ 
A VICTORIAN PARASOL 
S1k,—Twenty-three years ago my great aunt died, 
after living for 92 years in the house where she was 
born Amongst many interesting possessions | 


photographed this small parasol. On the box is 


printed ‘““THE NEW TATTING” which gives some 
idea of its date; this tatting is carried out in black 
ind white cotton. Under it the cover is made of 
thin silk, alternate divisions being white and violet 
ind the whole is lined with pure white silk of the 
texture which resembles very fine taffeta 

Th indle fivory with a joint held rigid bya 
1 which slides up the sten illowing the 
t K against tl utside of the 

t Phe ta vith its silk 

, i fast ‘ 


except that the handle has been snapped off, is 
made of embroidered cream satin and has a thick 
CATHERINE M. CLARK, Fayrer Holme, 


silken fringe 
Windermere. 





AN 








A MYSTERY MILESTONE 


EARLY VICTORIAN PARASOI 


rRIMMED WITH 








rATTING 
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THE MONUMENT IN HURSTBOURNE 
PRIORS PARK 


AT HURSTBOURNE PRIORS 


Sir,—Readers of your most interesting article on 
Farleigh House in the issue of CouNTRY LIFE for 
September 12 may have noticed a strange object 
nearly on the skyline, among the trees, in the old 
picture reproduced there of Hurstbourne Priors as 
it was before 1790. My photograph shows the 
strange object—st'll standing—to be a statue on a 
rustic plinth of curious design.—DEcEmM. 


MARBLE-COLOURING SECRET 
Sir,—Could any of your readers tell me who was 
Robert Chambers of Minchinhampton in Gloucester- 
shire, who, according to a copy of Encyclopaedia 
Londinensis, ov Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences 
and Literature dated 1816, published in London, 
discovered and practised a method of colouring 
marble which he kept a secret? A Mr. De Costa 
published, says this work, an account of experi- 
ments made on several pieces of marble stained by 
this artist. Unfortunately, no date as to when 
Robert Chambers flourished is mentioned. Seeing 
in Country Lire of July 26 an account of James de 
Witt’s work, one wonders whether he learnt the 
art from Robert Chambers when de Witt was a 
Dutch prisoner in England; Abingdon is not many 
miles from Minchinhampton. In 1770 a patent 
was granted for a method of inlaying scagliola or 
plaster in and upon marble, to imitate flowers, 
trees, fruit, birds, beasts, landscapes, and all sorts 
of ornaments. About 1666 a Mr. Bird, a stone- 
cutter at Oxford, also practised the art, but his 
method was, like Mr. Chambers’s, not recorded.— 
HUBERT BuRROWES, Church House, Amberley, 
Stroud. 

[There is a distinction between “marbling,” 
i.e., the painting of wood to produce the effect of 
marble, which is akin to ‘‘graining,’’ and the 
various devices for staining common white marble 
in imitation of the more costly varieties. De Witt, 
the painter, practised the former. William Bird, 
whose system Anthony Wood noticed as early as 
1657, presumably practised the latter, as evidently 
did Robert Chambers of Minchinhampton. The 
staining of marble was frequent in the early eigh- 
teenth century owing to the demand for coloured 
marble table-tops and the relative difficulty and 
cost of importing the more decorative genuine 
marbles. Towardsthe end of the eighteenth century, 
scagliola was widely employed for columns, etc., 
especially by James Wyatt. It would be interesting 
to know more about this Robert Chambers.—Eb. | 


TO HELP RAID VICTIMS 
SERVICE not so well known as it deserves 
to be is provided by the Lord Mayor’s National 

Air Raid Distress Fund, which, without enquiry 
into means, provides prompt help for persons in 
serious personal or business trouble owing to raids. 
It is the pride of this Fund that it never turns a 
deaf ear to a raid sufferer genuinely in need of 
financial or other assistance, and its nation-wide 
organisation provides for the distribution of such 
things as food, by means of mobile canteens, and 
blankets, clothing and household _ necessities. 
The intention is to supplement the help given by 
Public Assistance Boards, to whom raid victims 
should first apply. To reach the Fund they should 
approach their mayor or other municipal chief 
Che sum of £1,750,000 has already been expended, 
but a much larger amount wil] be required when 
raids become heavy again rhe greater part of the 
Fund's resources has come from the Empire. It 
is now suggested that this country should bear it 


fair share by adopting a “ thank-offering"’ scheme 
The objec ss to secure at least 2,000,000 sub 
cribers who will give Id. for every peaceful night 
they enjoy and 2d. for every night in which they 

escape inal al raid Ihe money should be sent 
juarterly to the Mansion House, London, EC 4 
marked Thank-offering 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE NUFFIELD TRUSTS NEW ACQUISITION 


HE EARL POULETT still has a large 

acreage in Somersetshire, although he has 

arranged to sell 3,500 acres of the Hinton 

St. George Estates Company’s property 

between Crewkerne, Chard and I|minster, 
to the Oxford University Chest (Nuffield Trust). 
The sale embraces about a score of farms, and 
many village properties in four or five parishes. It 
is not apprehended that the tenants will be dis- 
turbed. Approximately 1,300 acres are retained by 
Earl Poulett, with the mansion, which the family 
has held since the fourteenth century. A suite of 
apartments specially prepared for a visit by Queen 
Anne is a feature of a mansion that has been well 
cared for by successive holders. It dates from the 
twelfth century. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and the 
Country Gentlemen’s Association were the vendor's 
agents, and Messrs. Warmington and Co. acted for 
the Nuffield Trust. The Trust is rapidly becoming 
one of the largest landowners, and that it should 
make such substantial investments in real estate 
may well encourage the placing of other individual 
or corporate surplus funds in what is admittedly 
the steadiest and least risky of all possible ways of 
investment. If the yield never rises to what are 
called spectacular heights it never drops to nothing, 
and to a moderate but reliable income from year 
to year is added the prospect of capital value 
increasing as the builder approaches 


LATENT VALUE OF LAND 

AND, whether urban or rural, has always been 

regarded as a safe long-term investment. In 
the towns it has been usual to let sites at a low 
rent for 99 years or longer, subject to the lessee 
undertaking to provide upon it buildings of a 
specified minimum cost and value, and to give up 
site and building at the end of the lease. It is 
common knowledge that most of such ground rents 
have, after a period of years, fallen far short of the 
sum which, if the site had been in the market at 
the later time, all sorts of people would gladly have 
offered for it as a ground rent. Perception of this 
fact has led to the creation of improved ground 
rents, and the interposition between ground landlord 
and yearly tenant ofall sorts of other interests, often 
representing an ascending scale of rents up to the 
point at which the head lessee stands as payer 
of the primary ground rent. In some cases, especially 


those of sites held by corporate bodies, it is not 
unusual to hear of the surrender of the original 
ground lease, some years before its normal expiry, 
and the undertaking by the ground lessee to pay 
a greatly increased ground rent, in return for a new 
long lease on somewhat better terms than he could 
hope for if he waited to negotiate at the actual 
termination of the original grant. 

In the country anything from one per cent. to 
25 per cent. may be added to the amount that a 
buyer of farmland is willing to pay, on account of 
the likelihood of being able at no distant date to 
develop part of it for building or to let it to some 
developer. Both the forms of eventual increment 
of value already indicated have added greatly to 
the attraction of real estate as an investment, 
especially to perpetual corporations, such as charities 
and educational foundations. The City Companies 
are one of the best examples—and, by the way, how 
grievously some of them are suffering through the 
destruction of London premises, and the cessation 
for an indefinite period of any receipt of rent. 


DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS 


N the ground that many of the re-planning 

proposals adumbrated in the (Barlow) Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population (presented in January last 
year) are impracticable without alteration of the 
time-honoured system of land tenure, a recommenda- 
tion is outlined in the Report, to the effect that what 
are called development rights should be acquired 
by the nation. An intelligent guess as to the cost of 
such an acquisition puts it at 400 millions of 
pounds, excluding rights on land already built on 
for any purpose. (It will of course be seen that, 
merely because at some time land has been built 
on for certain purposes, its development value is 
not stereotyped, as houses may give way to shops 
and small shops may give place to gigantic “‘stores.”’ 
He would have been a bold and a foolish prophet 
who said, for instance, some years ago, that Mr. 
Harrod’s double-fronted shop site in Brompton 
Road had reached its zenith of development, 
and that is named merely as an example of 
continuing change and improvement in value of 
sites.) 

However, the suggestion has been made that 
hundreds of millions of pounds should be spent in 
acquiring development rights, and it is not at alla 


welcome one to landowners as a class, nor, when the 
grave and costly interference with ownership 
control is realised, will it be very generally endorsed 
by those who are not property owners but merely 
taxpayers who will have to foot the bill. Perhaps 
the proposal outlined in the Barlow Report would 
not be worth discussion but that it is understood 
that serious thought is being given to the whole or 
partial application of the proposal to property in 
order to facilitate the sweeping schemes of re- 
planning and reconstruction now being evolved 
The owners would be compensated by payment t« 
them of the difference between the value of the lanc 
for its present use, or other use not involvin; 
development, and its value for development. A 
central authority would be set up to deal with al 
development proposals, and developers (if in th 
circumstances indicated any were found) woul 
have to get permission, for a suitable consideration 
from the central authority, and thereafter sett 
with the landowner the price or rent of the lanc 
merely as land. 


LONG-TERM OWNERSHIP 


HE proposal may seem to many readers not only 

novel but debatable in respect of its fairness 
and practicability. Unfortunately, at the moment 
every scheme that seems in any way likely to give 
the theoretical reformer an opening has a chance 
of being tried. The one thing that does seen 
certain about this proposal is that it must seriously 
impair the long-term value of property, and this 
must have disastrous reactions on the revenue of 
many perpetual corporations. Much more will be 
heard of the Barlow Report in the immediate 
future, and property owners will do well to watch 
very zealously its import. For many years property 
ownership has been subject to a growing pressure 
of restrictive enactments, but nothing at all 
approaching the gravity of the Barlow Report 
suggestion as to development rights has yet been 
regarded as practical politics. As an _ expert 
associated with one of the greatest, best and, at 


the same time, earliest experiments in wholesale 


development of land writes : “‘ It would be prejudicial 
to the national interest if, by dwelling unduly on 
the selfish profit of which private ownership has 
been guilty in the past, all future development were 
to be placed in other hands before we are sure that 
the change would be beneficial.” ARBITER, 





SOLUTION to No. 610 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of October 3, will be announced next week. 














ACROSS. 


1. Polar geometry an ant may start? 
(two words, 6, 6) 


8. They stick to one (7) 


9. ‘“—-— mounted run their horse to 3. 
death.’’—Shakespeare (7) 4 

11. Disregards on purpose (7) 

12. One of the U.S.A. (7) 5. 


13. Some provoke laughter (5) 


14. Always a tenderfoot, it seems, even 7 
in winter (9) , 


16. Drawn (9) 10. 


19. Invisible bowman (5) 


21. Turns aside (7) 15. 
23. Produces woodwork of a kind (7) 17 
24. English tea comes dear in France 
(7) 18. 
25. Binds a big sole (7) 19. 
26. How the Prussian marched at 20. 
Michaelmas (12) 22. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 611 


. Ourselves and a prayer about the 


. Muddled in short after company 


. Snake undergoing equine and 


6. We lose a pasture? You find it 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 611, CountTRY LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, October 16, 1941. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 6l! 





The Winner of 
Crossword No. 609 is 
fH 
Mrs. Humphrey Mason, 
Northcliffe, ane 
Felixstowe, Suffolk. . 7 s 
ao 


| a 
or 
Pee 
: 


DOWN. 
Navy (7) 


(7) 
“T sent tins”’ (anagr.) (9) 


artistic camouflage (5) 
A grin in the gig? (anagr.) (7) 


here (7) 
Axminster on the wing from 
Arabia, perhaps (two words, 6, 6) 





Not coloured spectacles in church ! 
(two words, 7, 5) 

House where light is the first 
consideration (9) 











. What a fuss after getting ripped ! 


(7) 
This gal gets down (anagr.) (7) Name 
Bovine error? (7) 
Filched (7) 
Fallen roses (5) 





Address 
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HE quaint looking G.E.C. electric heater of 1914 

is linked with its modern streamlined version by 
Over a quarter of a century of continuous progress 
in the electrical industry. Science never stands still — 
not even in wartime —and just as the G.E.C. continued 
to progress through the last war, so to-day, it is keeping 
abreast of the latest developments and improvements in 
everything electrical for the home. 


Remember 





» 
FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 








i dvt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


























Your Will 








When choosing an Executor 
or ‘Trustee there is much to 
be said for the individual, 
but able though he may be, 
the corporate body has many 
advantages, the principal of 
which is that it cannot die 
before carrying out the trusts 
of the Will. 

In undertaking such duties, 
the Westminster Bank can 
offer permanence, accessi- 
bility, and business know- 
ledge; there is no possibility 
of loss to the estate by fraud 
or investment in unauthorized 
securities, the family solicitor 
is usually employed, and 
trusts are administered with 
fairness, integrity, and sym- 


pathy. 


A booklet giving conditions 
of appointment may be 
obtained at any 


branch of 


Westminster Bank 


LIMITED 
whose TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT has a lemporary 
headquarters at PRIORY MANSIONS, BATH ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH, but new business proposals and 

matters of urgency may still be discussed at 
53 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


Trustee Offices also in 
BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PICCADILLY 
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EXPEDITING LAND DRAINAGE 


RISONERS of war are now available 

in several counties for land drainage and 

similar work. The gangs will work in 

groups of 25 with armed guards and 

with a supervisor from the County War 
Agricultural Committee. 

The method of charging for this work will 
be at agreed standard piecework rates for the 
ditching and hedge-trimming, irrespective of 
the time spent by the prisoners. This is a very 
satisfactory and fair arrangement as far as the 
farmer is concerned, as the Ministry of Agri- 
culture grant of half of the cost would be avail- 
able in addition. 

The supply of tools, boots and transport 
is being arranged by the Committee, and it is 
therefore only necessary for any farmers or 
landlords where land requires draining, either 
in the way of ditching or in the cleaning of 
watercourses, to communicate with the County 
Drainage Officer, with agreement to pay 50 per 
cent. of the agreed piecework rate, which would 
be settled after inspection of the proposed work. 
Arrangements would then be made for the 
nearest gang of 25 men to visit the farm and re- 
main until the agreed work had been completed. 

Further, in certain cases the Ministry will 
carry the whole of the cost, subject to the 
tenant’s entering into an agreement to repay 
his half share in equal instalments spread over 
three years, interest on the balance outstanding 
being chargeable at 5 per cent. It follows 
therefore that within the areas in which prison- 
ers of war (or for that matter other unskilled 
labour) are available, all drainage work can be 
dealt with under very favourable conditions to 
the owners and occupiers concerned. 

The satisfactory working of these new 


arrangements will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the ready co-operation of farmers 
and owners so that a full programme of work 
can be arranged for each full gang. 

Meanwhile, for the larger schemes, mechani- 


By J. N. DOMINY 





WHEELED TYPE OF MOLE-PLOUGH IN OPERATION 


cal excavators are increasing in numbers in all 
counties. For the wider courses the ordinary 
straight dragline will normally be used, and it 
provides a rapid means of working. The side 
dragline originally designed for the Fens is 
suited for courses less than 4ft. bottom width, 
and enables the bucket to be given a straight 
pull along the ditch. The machines that are 





being most widely used by the War Agricultural 
Executive Committees have jibs of 25ft. or 32ft. 
with scoops of 5-8 cub. ft. capacity. The 25ft. 
jib is the usual for side dragline work, and the 
scoop (24in. bottom width) has tapered sides 
to avoid cutting a ‘‘shoulder”’ in the ditch, and 
side shears to trim up part of the sides, although 
some hand labour is necessary to produce a 





ROLLS - ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. CC 
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BSS #@. SERVIC TO THE COUNTRY AN D INOUSTRY 


DUNLOP SERVES Agriculture 


“ty ali 


am) 
i q 


%& TRACTOR TYRES 
& WHEELS 


x HORSE-DRAWN & 
TRACTOR-DRAWN 
VEHICLE TYRES 
& WHEELS 





Agriculture—the Nation's “life-line’"—is being served increasingly by the Dunlop * AGRICULTURAL 
organisation—whose specialised agricultural products are contributing greatly to ae 


. WHEEL 
the country’s drive to plough more land and grow more food. a ene 


! , WHEELBARROW 
Tractor tyres, belts for threshing machines, pneumatic tyres for horse-drawn vehicles— . TYRES & WHEELS 


tubber boots for land-workers—all are produced in specialised Dunlop factories—con- 
trolled by experts and staffed by craftsmen. It is this policy of specialisation which 
ensures Dunlop supremacy in the various fields of manufacture in which the great % ‘v’ BELTS 
organisation is engaged. 


x THRESHER BELTS 


x SPRAY HOSE 


D U & L €} Pp % SUCTION HOSE 


% MILKING RUBBERS 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE RUBBER BOOTS 
¢ DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED none 


TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 





FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 
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well battered side. A sharp cutting lip is used 
on the scoop mouth for light material but can 
be replaced by teeth for hard surfaces. 

The Ministry are now making available to 
County War Agricultural Committees special 
narrow buckets, which means that the recon- 
ditioning of quite narrow ditches (15in. bottom 
width) can be dealt with effectively and econo- 
mically by use of mechanical excavators. A 
trenching attachment to the excavators is also 
becoming available for excavation of trenches 
for pipe drainage work at a rate, it is claimed, 
of 2-3 chains an hour. Little or no hand trim- 
ming is necessary, and the scoop leaves a smooth 
groove in the bottom of the trench to receive 
the pipes. At present this fitting would pro- 
bably prove economical only on a large scheme, 
since transport of the machine is a large item. 

The question of the best means of dealing 
with the spoil excavated by the machine when 
used on brook course and ditching work some- 
times presents a problem. It must be remem- 
bered that under present war conditions the 
chief essential is to get the water away and the 
land drained without delay, so that time cannot 
be given to producing in all cases an ideal finish. 
The procedure adopted is bound to be affected 
by the type of material being taken out, by the 
time of the vear, and by the type of field 
adjoining the course. Wherever possible the 
most satisfactory result would probably be 
obtained by spreading the material as excavated 
in small heaps, which as soon as dry and broken 
down should be dragged over by a cultivator. 
In this way, in the case of pastures and meadows 
grass will grow through, unless the quantity 
of spoil is excessive, in which case seeding 
would be desirable. The farmer could assist 
very greatly by undertaking the harrowing. 

Alternatively a flood bank can be formed, 
along the side of the course. Where a very 
considerable amount of spreading is necessary 
a special form of rake can be used with the 
machine or a baulk of timber may be placed 
across the mouth of the bucket to serve the 
same purpose. The disadvantage of these latter 
arrangements is that output is reduced, the 
machine being better employed on dredging. 
Mole drainage operations will be possible earlier 
this autumn than last. 

The use of caterpillar tractors for giving 


the mole-ploughs a direct pull is usually found 
to provide the most effective means of working, 
since adequate depth is obtainable without 
difficulty, and the draining can be more quickly 
completed. The mole-plough may be either of 
the wheeled type or of the beam type, for arable 
conditions and for depth exceeding 20Qins. the 
former generally being found the more suitable. 


FARMING NOTES 
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A comparatively recent development in 
the beam type is the ‘‘ Quick-out”’ mole-drainer, 
By removal of one pin the mole automatically 
pulls itself out without tearing up the ground, 
thus saving time and enabling the driver to 
operate entirely on his own, although it will 
usually be desirable for another man to he 
available for general attendance. 


MEN FOR URGENT AUTUMN 


FARM 


ECOGNISING the difficulties of the 

season, the Government wisely decided 

to postpone for two months the call- 

up of the several thousand young 

farm workers who were due to report 
for military service on October 1. The harvest 
has been late and prolonged; we have yet to 
get all the extra potatoes lifted and clamped 
and there is the sugar beet crop to be handled. 
Indeed every farmer who is pulling his weight 
in the food-production campaign has plenty 
on his plate for the present. There is also to 
be taken in his stride a big programme of 
autumn cultivations and corn-sowing which will 
keep every experienced man busy in the field 
for some weeks to come. 

There is no question that if the 1941 harvest 
is to be completed properly and sound founda- 
tions laid for the 1942 harvest our farms need 
to keep all the skilled men they have through 
this autumn. It may be argued that these men 
ought not to go into the Army at all. That 
is a question which can be decided only by the 
War Cabinet, which can judge the relative im- 
portance of the claims on man-power which 
are made by the Armed Forces and by food 
production. If farmers know that the case 
has been decided with full knowledge of the 
facts on both sides they will abide loyally by 
the decision. 

* *& * 
OWADAYS the farmer is required to fill in 
application forms and make returns every 
hour of the day. ‘“‘ Paper farming”’ is becoming 
such a business that it needs a skilled worker 


WORK 


to tackle it just as much as driving a tractor 
or thatching a rick. The ordinary farmer ‘s 
not much of a hand at filling in forms and }« 
finds the accumulation on his table a real tria 
If he fails to keep pace with the flow of paper h» 
finds that he is at a disadvantage when it com: 
to the issue of feeding-stuffs coupons for h 
cows, petrol for his tractor, cheese rations f 
his men, seed corn to sow his fields and so or 

I sat down last Sunday to satisfy th 
curiosity of Government departments on a 
these points and also filled in claim forms fc 
the cost of pumping water to a military cam > 
and the damage done by the forced landing 
an aeroplane. Another claim pending, abou 
which correspondence persists, is for a gate pos! 
and some guttering removed by a tank tha 
was clumsily manceuvred in the farmyard. 
must not forget two forms from the Ministry 
of Labour asking whether I still employed two 
farm workers who had been reserved when 
they registered, and a form from the Potato 
Controller asking what potatoes I had sold. 

I should like to feel that there is someone 
engaged on trying to eliminate unnecessary 
forms as well as the many people engaged on 
inventing new forms to check the farmer’s 


activities at every turr. 
* * * 


liane new B.B.C. feature in the farming talks 


“Any Questions ?’’—is likely to become 
popular. The subject for the first of these ‘‘Brains 
Trust”’ periods was ‘‘Autumn Cultivations,’’ with 


Mr. Freddie Grisewood in the chair; Professor 


Scott Watson of Oxford and Mr. Mansfield 
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*Phone: Wembley 3163 (4 lines). 


MESSAGE 


TO FARMERS 


T is vital to the National War 
Effort that all existing farm 
machinery be kept in good condi- 
tion and full use. To this end your 
tractor is undoubtedly of first and 
foremost importance. 


Despite a thousand difficulties, present and 
potential, every effort is being made to 
provide you and your dealer with the 
necessary replacements, advice, etc., in 
order that your tractor can be kept con- 
tinuously at work. 

Case Tractor design—the product o 
years of skilful and practical engineer 
ing thought—lends itself, by reason 
of accessibility, simplicity and use of 
high-grade materials, to convenient 
renewals, and to years of hard and 
gruelling work in the hands of experi- 
enced, or even inexperienced, opera- 
tors. We promise you our every 
effort tokeep your Case Tractor on 
the job. If you must have an addi- 
tional Tractor—Specify CASE. 










ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) L7 ?- 


Palace of Industry, Wembley, Middx. 
"Grams: AMANCO, Phone, Lon: °n. 
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Let's get this straight... 





.. crooked furrows waste time and fuel 


when it comes to the final open furrow. A good straight furrow is a 
matter of practice, and many newcomers to the land waste time and fuel 
learning to drive straight and set out a field properly. A booklet called 
“Tractor Ploughing”’ is invaluable in cases like this—it cost 6d. post free 
from the Institute For Research in Agricultural Engineering, 10 Parks 
Road, Oxford. 
This suggestion is drawn from the Growmore Leaflet No. 68 called 
Full-Time Tractor Working, obtainable free from the address below. 


Many other useful tips are included in this excellent leaflet. 


Farm by 





Write for Growmore 
Leaflet No. 68 to the Ministry 
of Agriculture & Fisheries, 
Hotel Lindum, St. Annes-on- 
Sea, Lancashire. 





LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, W.| 
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With nights narrow 
salely margin everything 
depends on your brakes 


Every motorist knows the sensation of being 
suddenly ‘on top” of a pedestrian he never 
knew was there. At such moments, what a 
difference it makes to be able to rely implicitly 
on the instant response of ‘‘DON”’ Brake 
Linings ! 

Any garage can quickly fix ‘‘ DON” and can 
adjust your brakes to give you first-class brak- 
ing. The smooth velvety grip and remarkably 
long life of ‘‘ DON” Brake g & 
Linings give safety longer. 370OR 


BRAKE LININGS 





1 1 
Roko FABRIC LUGGAGE STRAPS 


Equip your car with “ROKO” Luggage Straps—they last 
longer and cost less than leather—there are no prongs to tear, 
no holes to wear, no cracking, and they keep supple. Adjustable 
to a fraction of an inch—released in a moment. Obtainable from 
garages, service agents and accessory stores in many lengths and 
widths. Colours black, brown and khaki. 





SMALL & PARKES LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 9 


LONDON: 1/18 HIGH STREET - WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 
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of Cambridge together with Mr. Charles Whatley and an eastern 
counties farm worker, who succeeded in answering competently the 
questions that were fired at them. Though they did not have time to 
prepare any answers they acquitted themselves well. 

Each man can, of course, talk with certainty only about the 
practices in his own district. There is such a wide variety in soils and 
climate in this country that it is far from easy to speak nationally 
on these practical points. This ‘“‘Any Questions?” feature is to be 
continued on the last Thursday of each month, and if the high standar:| 
set for the start can be maintained it should prove a very useful wa 
of getting enlightenment across to those who need it among both th 
town population and the farming community. 

* * * 


A GOOD many farmers will have surplus oats for sale this season. 
they want to obtain some feeding-stuffs coupons in exchange the ° 
will be well advised to make up their minds now what quantity 
oats they will sell and make their arrangements while the going 
good. The exchange offer may not hold good indefinitely. TT») 
encourage farmers to sell oats and dredge corn, it has been arrange 
that they will be entitled to draw one ton of cake for five tons « 
oats or dredge corn, or three tons of cereal feeding-stuffs for five tor 
of oats or dredge corn, which they have sold or promised to sell. 
The exchange is not a physical one. The farmer gets the ordinar 
price for his oats and into the bargain some coupons which allow hi: 
to buy the appropriate quantities of protein or cereal feeding-stuffs i 
exchange. This should be a useful arrangement for many farmer 
who have grown more oats than they want for feeding their stoc 
but who will be short of protein to make balanced rations. Whe: 
growers who concentrated on this crop at the expense of oats will als 
be able to get some feeding-stuffs coupons if they can satisfy the Wz 
Agricultural Executive Committee that their needs are urgent. 


Be 


as 


. 


le eae 


THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE IN DERBYSHIRE 
On the Roe Farm estate, Derby, the local War Agricultural Com- 
mittee have cultivated, with very satisfactory results, a large acreage 
of what were formerly Corporation building sites. Here Mr. Hudson 
(fourth from right) is seen discussing the use of a rotary cultivator 
on stubble work with Mr. V. R. Symons and Mr. J. A. Fishleigh, 
directors of the Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator Company, and Mr. 
Bond, the committee’s chief executive officer (first, second and fifth 

from right respectively), and other members of the committee. 


pees 


eee who have grown onions and carrots on a field scale are now 
wondering how they are expected to market these crops. An 
organisation called The National Vegetable Marketing Company, 
Limited, has been set up by the Ministry of Food to be the sole 
purchaser of all onions and carrots. The price for onions will be £25 
per ton, sound and marketable, free on rail to the nearest railway) 
station. Growers must notify the Company’s Area Controllers of th 
weight of the onions they have and the date when they will be ready fo 
despatch. In return they will be told where they are to consign thei 
supplies. They will be paid for their onions direct by the Company. 
* * * 

LL growers of onions and carrots on agricultural land of ove 

one acre are bound to sell their onions and carrots to the Compan: 
only. On November 1 the Company will become the sole purchasers © 
carrots grown on farms. The November price is £6 per ton, rising t 
£9 per ton next May. These prices are for washed carrots; unwashe 
carrots will be 10s. per ton less. Growers will be able to obtain fro: 
the Area Office of the Company a list of salesmen to whom they ma 
consign their produce and make arrangements direct for delivery. A 
in the case of onions the Company will pay the grower. It will I 
interesting to see how this experiment works out. One trouble wit 
the onion crop this year is that there are a good many “ bull-necked 
plants. The growing weather in late summer is no doubt the cau: 
of this malformation. These ‘bull necked’’ onions will not stoi 
properly, and they should be sold straight away as green onion 
There is, I imagine, a ready enough market for them. Those wh 
want to have the full details about these new arrangements fc 
marketing onions and carrots can get the leaflet issued by the Nation: 
Vegetable Marketing Company from 24, Buckingham Gate, Wes' 
minster, London, S.W.1. CINCINNATUS. 
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& HYSTER WINCHES 


are “the 
Tools 

to finish 
the job” 


One of the vital necessities of our 







war effort is to increase home timber 
production. Alongside this necessity 


is the equally vital one of economising 






aS 


man-power. 






A “Caterpillar,”’ equipped with a 







Hyster Winch, will meet both these 


necessities. Doing single-handed the 









work hitherto calling for many men 
and many horses, a “Caterpillar’’ 
handles more timber in less time at 


less cost than any other form of 






traction. Whether it is snaking out 






big logs, grubbing up roots, making 






roads for itself and its loads, the 


gigantic ‘‘Caterpillar’’ power coupled 








with Hyster, surmounts all difficulties. 
Your problems are just the ones a 


“Caterpillar’’ grapples with and 








solves. A talk with a representative 


will soon make that abundantly clear. 
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CHESHIRE : Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. ’Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 
DLANDS : Spare Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Rd., Wolverhampton. ’Phone: Bilston 41731 777/77 - 


SCOTLAND : Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar Angus, Perthshire. eg ncceoeo on - 


*Phones: Coupar Angus 173/4/5 Vj , 
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HE columns of a game book enshrine 
a host of memories, none pleasanter, 
perhaps, than those associated with 
October days. Their charm lies largely 
in that everything is legal tender; 
everything, too, is pretty wide awake. Young 
birds have assimilated much of the wisdom of 
their elders, and it is no easier to walk up 
partridges than grouse with any confidence of 
bringing down a brace; less easy still to come to 
grips with other wilder species whose goings 
out and comings in are influenced by weather 


































changes. 

And so, for those who count variety the 
spice of shooting, these early autumn days may 
be the pleasantest of all the vear. It is, unfor- 


tunately, true that land drainage, combined 
with what one may comprehensively term 
rural development, is rapidly absorbing the 


very types of ground most adapted to the spread 
of “‘various.’’ Yet, bags are not everything. 
Many of us count among the high spots of our 
shooting lives those moments in which we 
achieve the unexpected. For, just as there is 
an indefinable fascination in stalking something 
which is here to-day and gone to-morrow, so 
there are few thrills comparable to finding old 
friends in the last place one would normally 
think of looking for them. That is precisely 
what so often happens when birds of marsh 
and moor on local and seasonal migrations 
are busy house-hunting for comfortable winter 
quarters. 

In appreciation of individual species most 
men, I daresay, would agree to differ, for what 
is least easily obtainable is what we most desire. 
““Woodcocks!’’ once said an Irish keeper 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Why would ye be botherin’ 
ver head with them little birdeens when there’s 
pheasants in the bog?’’ Had one told him that 
at the average English covert shoot one cry of 
*’Cock forward” is enough to make a line of 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 





guns ignore a stream of pheasants and bring 
them to attention as one man, he would not 
have believed it. In his opinion, ’cock ranked 
lower than curlew. But, then, he and I lived in 
a country where their ratio to pheasants was 
as six to one. 

Even now on my small holding on the 
border-line of Wales I sometimes wonder 
whether the Argonauts, who introduced them 
into Greece, experienced the same difficulty in 
‘“‘salting’’ their pheasants’ tails as we do. For 
these bog-bred birds, retaining the character- 
istics of their Asian forebears, are as sprinters 
comparable to ostriches or emus. No strategist 
vet born can make them rise from stunted scrub 
and whins or shake their intuition that their 
legs will always save their necks more surely 
than their wings. That is why, perhaps, the 
natives count a brace of pheasants better value 
than a glut of snipe. 

When I try to revive memories, typical of 
what is best in wild sport, I can get no very 
clear vision of any one red-letter day. My 
mental tangle is conglomerate of too many 
lovely scenes and disconnected incidents. Yet 
there are one or two outstanding recollections; 
of a day, for instance, which is memorable, not 
for yielding any bag to make a song about, but 
simply because so many of those “‘ unexpected 
friends’”’ already mentioned turned up in 
circumstances and surroundings that attained 
to the ideal. The mountains were capped with 
snow, and hoar frost, clinging to the silver birch 
woods against the emerald and russet back- 
ground of the bogs, reminded one of a drop 
scene in a fairy play. We were six guns, and at 
the first shot, away in the distance, a wedge of 
wild geese rose and headed out to sea. 

By all the text-books’ rules, the three-day 
frost should have filled those birch and 
rhododendron coverts full of ’cock, and these 
were our objective. But we spent almost an 
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entire morning drawing them very nearly 
blank, and then, as a forlorn hope, put in the 
spaniels to work up-wind a tangle of whins and 
heather patches and bracken in the bog. in 
less than half an hour we collected 19 ’cock and 
spent up to lunch time trying unsuccessfully to 
make the 10 couple. All the birds were shot 
within a half-mile radius, but the explanati in 
was quite simple. A ‘“‘drip”’ had started in t 
coverts, and where the ‘cock had dined th 
slept, in the drier shelter of the open count: ,, 

Snipe, likewise, seemed a bit bewilde: d 
by the sudden thaw, for seldom have I se: 
them more erratic. I recollect shooting a cou; le 
out of a patch of roots under which the sof: 2; 
ground had doubtless provided them w: h 
something succulent. But mostly they rose n 
little wisps from springs and deep dykes, a d 
almost literally one had to kick them v), 
This may point the moral that it pays, wh n 
hard weather is just breaking, not to foot-sl .g 
miles of iron-bound country, but rather 0 
sneak about round open springs and ditch 
for even if you draw the same spot twice, y 
are likely to find what you want on bo h 
occasions. 

For I can remember that all that day 
went on getting birds, but seldom where, 
all the laws man ever made, they should have 
been. For odd grouse and pheasants, golden 
plover, teal and mallard, made further contribu- 
tion to the bag before we turned for home, and 
in more than one drive I saw four species 
competing in the air race. 

So that was a day, to my mind, worth all 
those put together on which, by perfection of 
machinery, a thousand birds are loosed over 
shooting sticks in covert rides. A day such as 
Lord Buxton may have had in mind when he 
wrote that “it is not the heavy bags so much 
as the difficult and sporting shots that give the 
pleasure and linger in the memory.”’ 
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IS ON A WARTIME BASIS 


FINISH has DETERIORATED 
DEVELOPMENT has ACCELERATED 
RELIABILITY is UNIMPAIRED 


AFTER THE WAR 
FINISH will be RESTORED 
DEVELOPMENT will be ADVANCED 
RELIABILITY will not VARY 
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Each of the fine whiskies used in blending “Black & White” 
is carefully selected for its individual qualities, and then per- 
fectly matched to achieve the distinctive flavour and character 


for which “Black & White” is renowned the world over. 


BLACKs WHITE 
—— Hs the Scotch! 


Ke er: 
<0 Md, Attire be 
Orc my OUSTILLERS 























BOOKS IN 
THE COUNTRY 


Even in Wartime 


Country Members of our 
Circulating Library are 
never without a book, 
thanks to our free Overlap 
System. 

Write for details of 
the Guaranteed and 
Ordinary Services. 


teen CUCUUEREUREROOEOOOEE 
The Tiv KS 
BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers and Librarians 


42 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 


JUST OUT 


English Literature. 





A guide to the critical histories 
and principal works of each 
period. 


Publishers’ Remainders. 


New copies of prominent books 
at specially reduced prices. 


Books added to the Library 


An annotated resume of recent 
outstanding literature. 


Write for these free lists 


\NEW BOOKS 





HE EMPEROR 

SALASSIE’S recent an- 

nouncement that he _ will 

try to abolish slavery in his 

dominions is a reminder that 
slavery still exists in the world. It 
is one of those immemorial things that 
go back and back into the dim un- 
known of the human story; and since 
slavery is forcible 
removal from home and the 
compulsion to do certain things, 
whether one wants to or not, slavery 
is rampant under the Nazi system 
to-day. 

As time goes, it is not long since 
you could find in English shops adver- 
tisements of “padlocks for blacks or 
since fortunes were made out 
of the traffic in flesh and blood and 
the main business of the port of Liver- 
pool was based on the sale of men and 
women 

Woe betide anybody in the Liver- 
pool of those days—towards the close 
of the eighteenth century—who dared 
to suggest that the traffic was im- 
moral and inhumane! William Rath- 
bone, we learn from Averil Mackenzie- 
Grieve’s book The Last Years of the 
English Slave Trade (Putnam, 15s.), 
was “the on/y prominent merchant in 
Liverpool not engaged in or connected 
with the slave trade.’’ So bitter was 
the feeling against Rathbone that 
“when he summoned a_ Liverpool 


HAILE 


the essence of 
one’s 


dogs,’”’ 
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TOUGH LEATHER 





Shoe leath- 
er, like its 
wearers,needs 
to be tough to- 
day. So much 
more service is de- 
manded of it, so much 
more endurance. Choose 
VEEBEX Upper leather next 

time you buy shoes and you will be 
sure of getting the fine quality that really 
counts. Tough, weatherproof protection, 
for safety; flexibility, for comfort; perfect 
grained finish, for appearance; a long life 
of loyal service. See the name VEEBEX on 
thetie-onlabel. Supplies of VEEBEX are 
necessarily limited—no need to tell you why. 
So look ahead. 


Veebex 


FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Ltd., Oak Tannery, Leeds 















doctor, the cautious practitioner asked 
leave to pay his visits after dark since, 
were his carriage seen and recognised 
standing outside Greenbank, his prac- 
tice would most assuredly suffer.’’ 

Miss Mackenzie-Grieve explores 
the slave trade, as it existed at that 
time, impartially from every angle. 
We learn how it seemed to those who 
supported it and those who opposed 
it: to the merchants who owned the 
slave-ships and the captains who 
commanded them; to the native 
chiefs who provided the goods, and 
to the poor unfortunate black ‘‘ goods’’ 
who were so provided. 

The trade was a complicated one. 
[he ship would sail from Liverpool 
with an assorted grandiose 
coloured hats and coats, beads, drink, 
firearms and ammunition; and these 
would be traded on the Guinea coast 
|for the slaves. Then the ship sailed 
| for the West Indies where the sugar- 
planters wanted cheap labour. (Not 
much of Liverpool’s slave traffic was 
with the American colonies.) In the 
Indies the slaves would be sold and 
the purchase-money would be spent 
on rum, sugar, cotton, coffee and so 
forth for the home-bound cargo. 

They were uneasy voyages. It 
was, for one thing, a time of war, and 
His Majesty’s ships were constautly 
raiding the slavers and impressing 
their seamen. It seemed to the cap- 
tains and merchants that this was a 
scandalous interference with human 
liberty. It was a very sore point of 
the time; but the Admiralty had its 
own view, and when at last the aboli- 
tion of the trade was in question, dis- 
tinguished admirals defended it as 
“‘a nursery for seamen.”’ 

Riots and rebellions among the 
slaves might also make a voyage 
troublesome, and, worst of all, there 
was disease caused by the appalling 
conditions in which the living cargo 
The negroes were stowed 
on platforms between decks, chained 
two by two; the space between the 
bodies gave small room for movement, 


cargo : 


was carried. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE 
SLAVERS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


and sometimes there was no space at | 
all: the slaves actually lay one pared 
another, with no room over their| 
heads to sit upright. 

Lucky was the captain who got | 
75 per cent. of his cargo to port. | 
Those of the sick who were obviously 
incurable were sometimes thrown over- 
board. The most terrible case was 
that of the Zong, whose whole cargo 
of slaves was drowned by the captain’s 
orders, the last desperate handful | 
leaping overboard to escape the horror | 
of being beaten insensible before | 
despatch. The captain had argued 
the matter out thus: “If the slaves 
die on board the owners will lose, 
but if we maintain that the slaves 
were thrown overboard for the pre- 
servation of the ship, the underwriters | 
will have to bear the loss.’’ 

The underwriters fought this case: 
and the Solicitor-General, who ap-| 
peared for the owners, said: “It has 
been decided that a portion 
of our fellow-creatures may become 
the subject of property. Therefore 
throwing overboard of 
goods, of a part to save the residue. | 
This is a case of goods and chattels.’’ 

Miss Mackenzie-Grieve has given 
us in her book much interesting corre- 
spondence between some of the African | 
chiefs and some of the captains. The | 
chiefs were so far advanced towards 
civilisation that they could put pen 
to paper. ‘“‘I want a good many ship | 
to cum,’’ one writes, “‘for the more 
ships the more trade wee have.”’ 

He is a vain fellow, this chief: 
he wants to have a good view of his| 
own majesty. ‘‘Send me one lucking- | 
glass six foot long and six foot wide. | 
Let it have a strong wooden freme. | 
Send me one table and six chears for 
my house and one two armchere for 
mysalf to sit in.’’ This chief also 
wanted ‘knives and forks, tankards, 
and even a close stool for his house, 
red and blue coats, gold-laced hats 
and razors.”’ 

Some of the slaves whose misery 
was the price of the chief’s looking- | 
glass were so unhappy that nothing 
would induce them to eat or drink. 
These were held down “while the 


this was a 





iron points of the mouth-opener, the 
speculum ovis, were ground between 
the teeth.’’ This seemed to me a 
peculiarly horrible thing, and it was| 
with a shock that I realised that this | 
was precisely the instrument whose 
use upon gentle Englishwomen in 
English prisons was sanctioned by 
many politicans now living. 

Miss Mackenzie-Grieve carries her 
story right through to the success of | 
the agitation for abolishing the trade. | 
Her record is very thorough and his- 


torically documented. 
* * * | 





A comment on all this is is to be | — 


found in Miss Willa Cather’s beautiful | 
novel Sapphira and the Slave Girl | 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.). Here we have ar- | 
other “slant’’ on slavery. All save | 
one of the slaves in Miss Cather’s book 
had known nothing of the horror of | 
capture and the long sea voyage and | 
sale in the public market. They had 
been born on the estate of the woman | 
who owned them; their treatment 
was, in the main, kindly; they were 
housed, fed, dressed, cared for in 
health and sickness, with nothing | 
asked from them but—that they 
should be slaves. 

So many writers about the slave 
problem in the United States have 
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Its Wise to 
Make a Will 


You may not yet have made a will, 
or you may perhaps desire to revise 
earlier arrangements for the disposi- 
tion of your property or the care of an 
estate in which you are interested. In 
either event the facilities offered 
by the Midland Bank Executor and 
‘Trustee Company may strongly appeal 
to you. 


The Company, formed by the 
Midland Bank in t1go09, acts as 
executor or trustee under a will, 
solely or jointly with a private person. 
It also serves in a wide variety of 
additional capacities, including that 
of trustee under a marriage or other 
settlement. 


A booklet entitled “‘ The Service of 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company” explains the advantages 
secured by the appointment of the 
Company to act for you, describes 
the facilities offered and quotes the 
moderate fees charged. 


This booklet and a brochure en- 
titled ‘‘ The Wisdom of Making a Will” 
may be obtained upon application at 
the Head Office in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2, the London West End Offices 
at 128 New Bond Street, W.1 and 
16 Regent Street, S.W.1, or at 
the Company’s branches in _lead- 
ing provincial centres. Copies may 
also be obtained from the manager of 
any branch of the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 














PARK 
HOTEL 


Sanderstead, Surrey 
"Phone: Sanderstead 2001. 
Uniquefor war-time residenceor rest. 


SELSDON 


Over 500ft. up on the Surrey hills, yet only 
half an hour from the heart of London. 
FREE GOLF ON PRIVATE 18-HOLE 
COURSE. 
Full en pension terms with free service 
to station. Tennis, Billiards, Squash 
Rackets, Dancing, Electric Gymnasium, 
Solarium, all free. Riding. 
REMOTE FROM OTHER BUILDINGS . 


OWN PARK of 230 ACRES IN 
NEUTRAL AREA. 


Adequate subterranean, gas-proof air- 
raid shelter, protected by four reinforced 
concrete floors. 


160 rooms, the majority with 
private bathroom. 


Illustrated Brochure free on request. 
avoidable alteration in standard. 
Reduced Winter Terms 


Over 



































A Fine Example of an 18th Century Stone Memorial 
“ The Stone of Remembrance.” 


a new LEAFLET giving particulars of many 
varieties of English County Stones that blend 
with the natural surroundings, will be sent, 
Post Free, with Illustrated Booklet of Church- 
yard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions. 


MAILE & SON, LTD., 367, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 
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torn passion to tatters that Miss 
Cather’s book has a sense of blessed 
calm. The question she poses is as 
if seen in a diminishing mirror : small, 
crystal clear, and tranquil; something 
in recollection, not in action. 

Sapphira was the wife of a 
Virginian miller, and she brought the 
slaves with her on marriage. She 
herself never questioned her right to 
own human beings whom she could 
sell in the market. Her husband did 
not share her view, though, with his 
sense of property, he conceived him- 
self as having no right to get rid of 
something which his wife owned. 

The daughter of these two was 
yut-and-out against slave-owning. She 
was a widow, living near her father’s 
mill. But she again was not a noisy 
shouter about her beliefs. 

All might have gone well had not 
Sapphira conceived a grudge against 
one of her slaves, a beautiful girl, and 
treated her with less than her usual 
onsideration. But that was enough. 
[he father and daughter conspired to 
nable the slave girl to run away. 
she did so, and found a useful career 
s a housekeeper in Canada. 

That is the whole of this simple 
ale; but it is illuminated by that 
ight, at once gentle and clear, that 
alls upon all Miss Cather writes, and 
with a wealth of those incidental 
yeauties in the description of places 
ind persons that we expect from the 
nost subtly endowed of all contem- 
porary American novelists. 


* * * 
Alfred Lomnitz’s book Never 
Vind, Mr. Lom (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


has something of the tranquil and 
philosophic technique of Miss Cather. 
Here again is a simple story enough, 
and one related without heat or fury. 
It may be assumed that Mr. Lom 
of the title is Mr. Lomnitz the 
author, and what he has to tell us 
is of Mr. Lom’s arrest in London 
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and internment as an “‘enemy alien.”’ 

Mr. Lom, who was an artist, 
endured it with real emotion but also 
with a philosophy that held the emo- 
tion in hand and permitted him to 
look at all the interned people, 
including himself, with a useful detach- 
ment. A true lover of England, he 


-was able and willing to offset certain 


official follies and failures with re- 
flections about the fundamental right- 
ness and goodness beyond them; and 


SHORTER REVIE 


OUNTRY lovers know what wel- 


come qualities belong to Mr. 
H. J. Massingham. In The Fall of 


the Year (Chapman and Hall, 6s.), a 
companion volume to The Sweet of the 
Year, he continues his description of 
the progression of nature through the 
months of high summer, autumn and 
winter. Here is his constant love of 
earth, his country lore, restrained 
passion and literary skill. But the 
book is not only a study of nature 
against England’s historical back- 
ground; it is also a personal narrative 
and a philosophy of life. With grief 
we realise the severity of the blow that 
the author has sustained recently; 
for, in losing a leg, he has lost what 
made life for him worth living: the 
ability to roam the English country- 
side. He does not dwell on it; his 
concern is for things impersonal, vital 
to England’s health. Sometimes his 
strong historical sense tilts a little his 
mental scales, so that he appears to 
urge us towards what we know in- 
stinctively to be impossible: the 
total abandonment of present for 
past. 

At other times, however, as in 
his description of the village of 
Enham, he shows that, actually, what 
he envisages is a life mingling the 
best of past and present. In his 
general deductions about the causes 
of world chaos, he is never at fault, 
because his sense of values is incorrup- 
tible. The very marrow of his protest 


this mood, together with the oppor- 
tunity to practise his art, helped him 
through an imprisonment of no great 
duration. 

* * * 

A Short History of the Montagu- 
Puffins, by C. E. Vulliamy (Michael 
Joseph, 10s. 6d.), is a satirical account 
of the rise of an English family 
through trade (as hatters) and success- 
ful speculation to the so-much-desired 
status of a “‘seat’’ in the county, a 





against the exploitation and com- 
mercialisation of the land is in his 


quotation from T. S. Eliot: “‘... we 
have believed in nothing but the values 
arising in a mechanized, commercial- 
ized, urbanized way of life: it would 
be as well for us to face the permanent 
conditions upon which God allows us 
to live upon this planet.’’ From a 
dozen angles this book conveys a 
warning that we shall do well to heed 
in time. 


LEWES HOUSE 


B* Osbert Burdett and E. H. 
Goddard. Edward Perry Warren 
—The Biography of a Connoisseur, 
(Christophers, 18s.) is a book that will 
make his friends wonder regretfully 
what it would have been had Osbert 
Burdett survived to give it final and 
living form. Edward. Warren was a 
wealthy Bostonian who emigrated from 
Harvard to Oxford where he finally be- 
came an honorary Fellow of Corpus. 
To quote the publisher of this bock, 
“he ransacked all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe with an assiduity 
which procured for the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts its unique treasures of 
Greek sculpture and enabled him to 
make munificent contributions to the 
Ashmolean and to the University 
Museum at Leipzig. At Lewes House 
in Sussex he made a collection of gems 
described as perhaps the most im- 
portant of its kind.’’ This informa- 
tion may be supplemented by Will 
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big house in town, membership of 
Parliament, and all the rest 2f it. 
Thence we trace the gradual decline 
into a scattering of unimportant 
people who are soon merged into the 
anonymous mass from which the 
family rose. 

It is all done with a good deal of 
grace and wit which concern them- 


selves more with the weaknesses than 
the finer attributes of the Montagu- 
Puffins. 


Ws 


Rothenstein’s statement in Men and 
Memories that ‘‘Lewes House was a 
monkish establishment, where women 
were not welcomed. The rooms 
were full of handsome antique fur- 
niture, and of Greek bronzes and 
marbles. In the garden was the 
famous Ludevisi throne—fellow of 
that whereon Venus is seen to rise 
from the sea—which, by hook or by 
crook—rather, I think, by crook— 
had been smuggled out of Italy. 
There was much mystery about the 
provenance of the treasures at Lewes 
House.”’ 

There is much mystery about 
many things with which Warren was 
connected, and Burdett might have 
made the most of it. As it is, war- 
time has made Lewes House a memory 
of departed grandeur, and the present 
book is important from what it sug- 
gests rather than from what it achieves. 
There are too many appendices, and 
Warren’s unfinished and overlapping 





fragments of autobiography have 
proved difficult to combine with 
biographical narratives from two 


different hands and a chapter by 
Professor Beazley. Not that Mr. 
Goddard is to blame. Warren's story, 
to be coherent and comprehensible, 
must be written as a whole and not 
merely compiled. There is much 
in these pages of his Platonic and 
Uranian unorthodoxies. They are 
perhaps more likely to bore than 
shock anybody to-day. 
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Rlease Helps 
Che 
Royal Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeEGAcies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
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“ALLEN” 


HOEING 


THE “ALLEN” ALL-STEEL CULTIVATOR 
ATTACHMENT DOUBLES THE UTILITY OF YOUR 


EASILY FITTED & REMOVED 

FIVE CULTIVATOR TINES WITH RENEWABLE POINTS 

TOOLS ADJUSTABLE BOTH FOR DEPTH AND POSITION 
A PRACTICAL AND USEFUL ADDITION 











JOHN ALLEN & SONS (Oxford) LTD. 
Dept. B., COWLEY, OXFORD 
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MASTERS OF HOUNDS: 


LEGION helps 
Ex-Service men 
ALL wars. 




















Thousands of the men who have fought for Britain have Lenefited by your practical sympathy 
in taking Hunt Caps for Haig’s Fund. You have given us nearly £45,000 in this way since 1923. 


Yours has been a regular, and therefore most valuable, contribution to a great social work. 


We hope for your continued help in this year of greater need, if not by giving us a Cap, per- 
haps by inviting donations on our behalf from your hunting friends. 


We need your help. 





Ladies who will give 











their services as 
Poppy "Sellers on 
November 11th are 
asked to apply to 
their local Poppy 











Day Committees. 























































HERE is a gracious simplicity about the winter 
clothes. The silhouette is pliable, materials are soft, 
and cut to rounded curves instead of hard lines. 
Everything is feminine; even the most tubular coats 
in the Molyneux collection show no signs of the rigid outline 
of last year. “Husky” tweed top-coats have disappeared 
and are replaced by those with a pouched back above an inlet 
belt, and rounded revers. Nowhere are the curves of this 
softened outline shown to better advantage than in the short 
silk and wool dresses and the afternoon suits that are being 
strongly featured in the London collections. In London, the 
smart woman dines in a simple frock or tailored suit—either 
dead black brightened with flashes of colour, or in rich 
glowing colours. These dresses have short skirts, some tight, 
some pleated all round in the Hartnell manner. Bodices are 
shirred, tucked, ruched, draped, embroidered or seamed like 
a jigsaw puzzle. They are worn under plain, fitted, matching 
woollen coats trimmed with flat fur or braid, or short fur 
jackets. 
Worth makes a half-dozen with full bishop sleeves and 
short pleated skirts. A tobacco brown has a collar and pockets 
encrusted with gold and silver beads, a rim of the brown 
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By P. JOYCE 
REYNOLDS 






* The marocain dress on 


length sleeves and oval 
neckline, a cherry silk 
vest and wristbands and 
is moulded to the figure 
by darts on the waistline. 


* On the right, the dress 
is black velvet with 
scarlet silk at the throat 
and wrists, three pockets 
and a matt black leather 
belt. The flared skirt is 
faced with scarlet which 
shows as one walks, 


encircles the throat above the bead collar. A black crepe 
sheath is moulded to the figure by panels of narrow godets 
stitched as far as the knees. A youthful black crepe has a 
pointed spangled pink chiffon yoke with turndown collar that 
shows over its short-sleeved bolero. Amethyst velvet, cut 
with complete simplicity, takes a swathed belt of petunia 
coloured kid. Creed shows a black marocain beltless dress 
with a V neck edged in a fluted ruffle of black satin that 
merges into the bodice. This has its own black topcoat, double- 
breasted, with a narrow Persian lamb collar. Another black 
Creed dress is in a new material, a fine wool twill, with black 
velvet collar and pocket flaps. 


LL London dressmakers are featuring lightweight woollens 

for dinner dresses. Worth has .a maize coloured one, 
sweeping to the ground, with full sleeves, tight at the wrists, 
set in on the shoulder with organ pleats. The swathed belt 
is petunia and violet kid; bunches of pink and mauve violets 
pick up the tones of the belt and fasten the deep yoke across 
to one side. Another yellow woollen evening dress has a grey 
woollen jacket embroidered like a bandsman’s. Yellow appears 
all through the collections, mostly as sulphur, maize or corn 











%* Molyneux shows a series 
of black frocks with bril- 
liant cherry silk vests 
and knots of silk at the 
wrists. He has lowered 
his neckline and then 
fills it in with colour. 


the left has silver braid 
edging the bracelet- 
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RRINGES 


Coats 
of 
EPisinctinn 


“‘Colchester”’ 


Elegance and warmth 
are portrayed in this 
caat of ALL. WOOL 
MATERIAL and 
FUR FABRIC. Co/- 
ours are Green, Wine 
or Black with Natural 
Hair Seal Fabric, also 
Light or Dark Brown 
with self fabric. 
ves SW. or W. 


{2 3 Gns. 


18 Coupons 





Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone : VICtoria 6666 
















Trim and fashion- 
able ascanbemade, 
is this most be- 
coming maternity 
model which may 
be worn for all 
smart occasions. 
In a glorious shade 
ofred,itis trimmed 
with appliqués cf 
light navy, and 
matching buttons 
with navy centres. 


price [3 gns. 


including purchase 
tax and preliminary 
alterations. 


To 
measure 
| Guinea 
extra, 


‘A RR moves 


c tainable only at 


1HE WHITE 
I OUSE | ad 


5. NEW BOND ST WI. 


NON- 
IRRITANT 


QUEEN 


TOILET RANGE 


Toilet Preparations. 





Sent post free. Send Pcst Card NOW. 


BOUTALLS Ltd. (Dept. C.L.3.), 
150, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


FOR 
SENSITIVE SKINS 


If you are “Allergic"’ 
or Cosmetic sensitive 
—your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
“Queen’’ the Safe 


The FREE BOOK 
“Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive?" will be 
of interest to you. 





Werttgnoon ’ 


Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly 
pet that the enemy may resume 
his attack on London at any moment. By 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helped— 
and are still helping—hundreds of bombed 
families. Will you help us to be ready to 
meet future emergencies? Second-hand cloth- 
ing urgently needed. Please address: The 
Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 
29a, Great College Street, 





KR Westminster, S.W.1. j 











IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 





“How can any woman wear a trapped fur, 

knowing that every hair on that skin has 

vibrated with prolonged torture?”’ These 
were Grey Owl’s words to me. 


Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 
Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not 
be ashamed to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. 


JOR C. VAN DER BYL. Wappen.am, TOWCESTER 
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On Tailored lines, in a rich black velvet 
this is a useful gown for the winter, for 
informal dinner and home wear, the 
wide suede belt is in a gay colour. 


(7 coupons) 
(Teagowns First Floor) 


Deberbam G Sreebody 


WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.] 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 


LI 
> 9s. 
= 


LANGHAM 4444 











tones. Creed uses one that is the colour of a sunflower for a 
taffeta shirt with a navy tailormade. 

Worth shows a small collection of evening dresses in the 
great tradition of the house. A black English velvet picture 
dress has a fichu and ruffles at the elbow of real lace sparkling 
with strass. This is a dress that is ageless, and could be handed 
on and worn by the next generation. The ivory lace is swathed 
and folded over the heart-shaped décolletuge. The full bishop 
sleeve, shown on many of Madame Champcommunal’s after- 
noon dresses, also appears on several of the evening. I liked 
especially an aquamarine crepe, soft as a mountain mist, with 
full sleeves and a cross-over bodice inset with vertical bands 
of chiffon in exactly the same shade. A soot black crepe 
evening tailormade she gives a blouse of chalk-white lace 
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% Hartnell has evolved 3 
new softened should 
line for the shirt dre 
and shows it in ri 
coloured wools’ wi 
pleated skirts and pla 
bracelet-length sleeve . 


~ — ~~ wr 


% The frock on the le 
with the rounded curve 
to the shoulder is viol 
wool, box pleated a 
round below the should 
yoke. With it is worn 
Aage Thaarup’s violet 
and cherry fringed hat. 


o 


o> 


‘ 


4% Japonica’’ is the name 
of the woollen dress on 
the right that is just the 
shade of japonica flow- 
ers. The bodice is cut in 
sunray sections, and the 
skirt is sunray pleated. 
Buttons are pottery jap- 

onica flowers. 


with a jabot, and a handkerchief, crisp as a white pape 
doyley, in each pointed pocket. The brief jacket ends at th: 
waist. 

The simple neckline of all these frocks brings pearls bach 
into the limelight again. Four and five stranded necklace 
are worn like collars, close to the throat. Newest of all is th 
single row that rests on bare skin-just inside a V neckline 
V necklines and the open-necked shirts and shirt frocks ar« 
the newest note in fashion this winter. Not for years have w: 
been permitted to show an atom of our throats; the turndow! 
collar or collarless neckline, both hugging the throat, hav: 
reigned supreme. Now they are being deposed. You can se¢ 
four charming examples in the dresses photographed ot 
these pages. 
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BS BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 





$ bottle - 
} bottle - 


00  -e 2 - O — me 


Matu rity 


PER BOTTLE 


-- 8/9 
- = 4/6 


Prices shown 
apply U.K. 
only 








Romary biscuits are delicious, unique, 





fect. But the adjective which best describes 


them is—Romary! They are in a clas 


themselves. Neither manufacture nor 


s by 
dis- 


tribution is easy nowadays; but we do 


all we can to see that the one is as large as 


possible; and the other—fair. That’s 


duty—and your due! 


ROMARY’S 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
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Your Due—Our Duty! 
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IT. 
| SHALL BE HOPELESSLY UNF 


THI 
SIS THE THirp SLEEPLESS Nigny 

















Sleeplessness and restless nights 


may undermine your 
fitness-for-service, which is so important to the 
national effort. 














7 On the other hand, nothing can contribute so 
1 much to your health, vigour and cheerfulness 
1 as restful, nerve-restoring sleep every night. 
} This is the best kind of sleep—the sleep which 
a bedtime cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ will enable you’ f[ 
to enjoy. 





‘Ovaltine’ is prepared from Nature’s best 
foods and is entirely free from drugs. Its 
special properties—which help to induce sleep 
and make it so refreshing and nerve-restoring 
—are due to the high quality of its constituents 
and exclusive scientific methods of manufac- 
ture. The supreme value of ‘ Ovaltine’ as a 
bedtime beverage has been proved by thousands 
of people throughout the world. 





Let ‘ Ovaltine’ help you to make the most ; ; 
of your sleeping hours—to build up renewed 
energy and to maintain 100 per cent. fitness. 
‘ Ovaltine’ is easily and quickly prepared 
with milk or milk and water. If milk is not 
available water can be used, as ‘ Ovaltine’ 
itself contains milk. Moreover, as ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
is naturally sweet, there is no need to add 
sugar. 












OVALTINE 
| | Nerverestoring Sleep 


P579a 
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HATCHARDS 
THE WORLD’S FINEST BOOKSHOP 


rhe best selection of New Publications to be found in 
HATCHARDS : also all 


standard works, secondhand books and finely bound 


London is to be seen at 


volumes suitable for presentation as gifts. 


Booksellers to Their Majesties the King and Queen and to Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3291/3 











NO) ESO) (Oia AND B E NTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley models. 

Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 

For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
are difficult to obtain. 


Back BARCLAY Lid. 
| 12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 7444 (20 Lincs) 
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Not a drop is sold till it’s seven years old 
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